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Vou. XVI. Ne 790. 


The Government Competitions, and the Insti- 
tute of British Architects. 


Pt ga OMPETITIONS con- 
Biz, tinue to be ill-managed, 
and will continue to be 
so until public opinion 
on the subject be jro- 
perly formed. The In- 
Jf stitute of Architects 
are about to make an 
\- effort in the highest 
4 quarter to induce fair 

dealing towards compe- 
titors. Ata meeting of 
the Council, held on the 
22nd instant, the following 
memorial was adopted, and it 
was resolved, that copies of it 
should be forwarded to the 
Right Honourable the First 
Lord of her Majesty's Trea- 
sury, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Minister at 
War, and the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Works and Build. 
ings :— 









This the humble memorial 
of the Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architeets 
(incorporated 7th Wm. IV.), showeth, that— 

On two recent occasions, public exigencies re- 
quiring improved Barrack accommodation and 
new Government Otfices, programmes have been 
published under official sanction, holding out 
inducements of small immediate, and great con- 
tingent profit and honour to architects, whose 
designs might be adjudged to be the best for 
national works, the precise nature, extent, and 
importance of which were clearly defined. Those 
invitations were amply and ably responded to by 
many men of great ability and standing in a 
liberal and honourable profession, at no small 
sacrifice to them of time, energy, and money. 
Authorities, nominated and sanctioned officially, 
adjudicated upon the designs so proposed, and 
determined their relative degrees of merit. 

The Government are now in actual possession of 
the best of the desigus so selected. Hitherto, the 
honours and profits contingent upon the realiza- 
tion of their designs have been withheld, in the 
manner hereinafter stated, from the architects 
adjudged by the authorities so constituted to be 
most deserving. 

The Council of the Royal Institute of British 





| show that since the date of the 


Architects desire respectfully to represent that the | 


administration of the country as officially respon- 
sible for the issue of such programmes, must re- 
main in the position of parties who have broken 


faith with those whom they have, of their own | 


motion, induced to assist them professionally, 
until, as in duty bound, they carry out the en- 
gagements for which they stand responsible in the 
eyes of the world. 
worthy of the Government of this country, in 
dealing with the architectural profession, to shelter 
itself under any evasion or limitation of respon- 
sibility, if such could be alleged; the fact being 
clear that they have induced a large body of pro- 
fessional men to assist them on conditions which 
yet remain to be fulfilled by the Government. 

It is true that for reasons of policy or economy, 
it may be inexpedient to carry out the designs 
fulfilling the conditions framed by those who 


officially invited the competition, and it would be | 


without the province of any professional body to 
suggest the impropriety of any Government’s mo- 
difying or even changing its views; but it may 
with reason be submitted, that the test of merit 
having been applied by competition, it would be 
but fair and wise to consult the suecessful compe- 
titors on any deviation from the scheme officially 
proposed, and to employ them to adapt their pre- 
miated designs, or to make new ones providing for 
any alterations which may be required. 

In the case of the designs for the improved 


It would be obviously un- | 


snr nym od pxndy ha 
cS aed oe a recognition of 

the premiatéa edarth in that mpetition. Yet 

ployed to advise in the matter ot ‘they anthors of 
above referred to, although in this case an altoge- 
ther unconditional pledge was given that the 
architect who obtained the highest prize, an 
infantry barrack, should be employed to “execute 
his plans,” and “the same for the cavalry.” 

In the case of the new Government Offices, it 
appears from the correspondence moved for by 
Mr. Tite, that the highest official authority is given 
to the revival of an old design, or the formation of 
a new one, by an architect not among the pre- 
miated in the comparatively recent competition.* 
Your memorialists cannot sufficiently strongly 
express their opinion of the impropriety of per- 
sistence in any such line of action. Its obvious 
injustice would entirely destroy all confidence in 
the integrity of Government, and any reliance 
professional men might be induced to give to 
official programmes in the future. While its 
realization would inflict a serious and almost 
irreparable injury on the dignity and integrity of 
2 liberal profession. 

The attention of Her Majesty’s Government is 
respectfully invited to these circumstances, in the 
confident hope that they may canse justice to be 
done in the public interest, and honourable confi- 
dence to be reposed where it is assuredly not 
likely to be abused. 

(Signed) M. D. Wyart,) Hon. Sees. 
‘*, C, Netsoy, § pro theCouncil. 

With the copy sent to the‘ ‘hief Commissioner 
of Works, Lord John Manners, a note will be 
forwarded asking him to receive a deputation 
from the Institute to support the prayer of the 
memorial, It is unnecessary for us to say that 
we fully agree in the prayer of the memorial, 
as we have for years urged the point involved. 
In addition te the question of honesty towards 
competitors, the condition of our barracks, 
which shows but too plainly the failure of the 
present system, and the want of proper profes- 
sional superintendence, comes into the argu- 
ment, and leads us to place the memorial 
prominently before our readers, preceding some 
further observations on the latter most im- 
portant subject,—important alike ina financial, 
moral, and ssssnaan aus of view. 


ME TROPOL iT AN BARR. ACKS., 


Tue Commander-in-Chief is fully aware, it 


' would seem, from his recent speech, of the manner 


in which our soldiers have been dealt with for 
years past; admits the truth of the statements 
which have been made recently on the subject ; 


and throws the blame wholly on those who with- | 


hold the funds necessary to provide proper lodg- 
ings, where soldiers may live at any rate as long 
as those who are engaged in the most unhealthy 
trades in the metropolis. The matter will now 
probably die away,—and so will our troops, as fast 
as heretofore. At the first outbreak of the Indian 
mutiny we urged the Government to send out 
a sanitary commission with the army, satisfied 
by the strongest evidence that thousands of 
lives would be saved by the act. The greatest 
ignorance of sanitary requirements appears to 
prevail in India, and the condition of the barracks 
is frightfal. This the Government have known for 
years; but frightful it still remains. “General 





* This » correspondence has since been published. It 





| chiefly tarns on the decision of the Government to erect 


anew War-office and a new Foreign-office, and the pro- 


| posal of Sir B. Hall to invite architects of all nations to 


compete for the designs. A discussion ensued between 
Sir B. Hali and the late Lord, of the Treasury on the sub 
ject of the “premiated ’ designs of the architects, and 
the proposed adoption of the plans of Mr. Pennethorne, 
a step tantamount, as Sir B. Hall contends, to a total dis- 


| regard of the competition, an architect who did not com- 


barrack accommodation, the Ordnance estimates | 


pete being substituted for the successful competitor. The 
Lords of the Treasury (the 28th of November, 1857) ad- 
hered to their proposed course, although they regretted to 
be obliged to adopt one not altogether in accordance with 
the views by which Sir B. Hall had been governed in car 
rying out the recommendations of the select committee of 
the Commons’ House. On the 28th of December Sir B 
Hall urged the Treasury to allow the successful architect 
for the Foreign-office in the late competition to submit 
designs for the new office on the limited site acquired by 
the Act of 1855, instead of employing an officer of the 
Board of Works. Their lordships (on the 25th of February 
adhered to their previous decision, from which it would 
appear, as we mentioned some time ago, that Mr. Penne- 
thorne’s plan for a Foreign-office is likely to be carried out. 


decision on a the at 





r, “asks 
n recommend to 





Lumley’s letter, says Sir Charles Napie 
what measures the medical me 
prevent a recurrence (of fever among the troops 
in India, in 184: 3)? It mz iy be diminished } by build. 
ing good barracks, espec ially for the Europe ans. 


Téss uanch of 
f a low, bad barra 8 orn 
be painted on the aow, rk : om me r id be 
CKS Sit ul ( e 


be held re sponsible for this bem ODS€s +. : 

heat of this coun try is tremendous, and i 
men have not thick walls and lofty rooms, sickness 
is inevitable. Such barracks are expensive, no 
doubt ; so are sick soldiers ; so are dead soldiers. 
But the difference of these expenses is, that the 
first is once and done with: the second goes on 
increasing like compound interest, and quickly 

outstrips the capital.”—* Life of Napier,” vol. iii. 
p- 9. 

Coming back to London again, let us look in 
at— 

The Knightsbridge Barracks.—To some extent 
the description we gave of St. George’s barracks 
will apply to these. The block of buildings oceu- 
pied by the soldiers and such families as are 
allowed to reside within the barracks, surround an 
open space; the main front is inclosed by a lofty 
wall ; fronting the park are the officers’ quarters, 
with stables and band-room ; certain other parts 
of the space are occupied by the canteen, dung- 
heaps, and other inconveniences. The windows 
of the soldiers’ and other rooms are smaller 
than those of St. George’s barracks, and the 
ventilation is even more deficient. The base- 
ment is chiefly occupied by stables, which if 
anything are better ventilated than the places 
above. Both here and at the barracks in Albany- 
street, several of the dwellings of the married 
soldiers are situated immediately over the stables 
(we should like to have the statisties of these par- 
ticular rooms), and many of them have only half a 
window to light each room. Some of the windows 
which, with the doors and chimneys, are the only 
means of ventilation, open with a slide, and this 
no doubt leads to disputes when there are several 
families supplied by such a light, half of which is 
in each room ; for when it may be convenient for 
some to have it open to let in a current of fresh 
air, it may not be so with others. Seeing how 
easy it would be to make arrangements which 
would occupy very little more space if a proper 
plan were adopted and a true principle of ventila- 
tion arranged, it seems like going back to a bar- 
barous age to see the accommodation which is here 
provided. Not long ago we examined the dormi- 
tory of a London prison, not considered one of the 
best, early in the morning, just after 200 prisoners 
had left, and found the place with scarcely a per 
ceptible taint. The prisoners slept as closely 
together, side by side, as the soldiers in the bar- 
racks, but there was a sufficient height and 
current of air from side to side and at each end, 
which passed high above the heads of the sleepers 
without doing harm. 

In a properly ventilated barrack, as in the 
prison, the air in all parts should be, during beth 
day and night, without that heavy and oppressive 


'scent which pervades such of the apartments of 
the barracks as we have had an opportunity of 


examining. 

We are told that several improvements have 
been made here during the last dozen years. 
Formerly the closets were not even provided with 
cesspools: even now, however, they are neither 
well constructed nor properly placed. ‘The drain- 
age has also been improved: nevertheless, these 
barracks are still quite unfit for the reception of 
even half the number of men and horses now 
lodged there. As in the case at both St. George’s 
and the Portman-street barracks, even such 
means as are at hand seem to be little used, 
showing the great need of sanitary education ; 
for, surely, if the soldier knew better, the present 
condition of things would not be allowed to re- 
main. From the educated officers of our army we 
might, at any rate, have expected better things. 
Great pains are taken to scrutinize the purity of 
the pipe-clay, the brightness of swords and 
aapeaies and the polish of brasswork: surely, 
the inspection of the dwellings of the sol liers 
should be considered of equal, if not greater, im- 
portance. Weare told, however, that the superior 
officers seldom visit the rooms; a fact which of 
itself shows the necessity of a sanitary staff for 
the army, whose express duty it should be to 
examine into and re port upon the arrangements 
which are necessary for the preservation of life 
and health, and who should be held responsible for 
neglect. As we have elsewhere said, too, properly 
qualified architects should forthwith be con- 
sulted. 
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SELECTION OF OBJECTS FOR 


ON THE an A ae be vT 
STUDY IN THE ARCHITECTURAL MU- 
SEUM.* 


: * ae ish it te 
Berore entering upon my subject, ae 
fay U } 
>» ree acte ‘ the leete= “a } 
be recollected that, penetit of the art-workman, 


Mere'is a” certain degree of collateral utility in 
lectures which will convey instruction to architec- 
tural students, or suggest topics of thought to 
architects themselves, or excite the interest of 
others whose tastes lead them to take pleasure in 
such subjects; and there can be no doubt that the 
objects which we have collected here are both 
useful and interesting to all these classes; but let 
us never forget that it was for the use of the art- | 
workman that the Museum was formed, and that 
it is to his improvement that the lectures given | 
in connection with it ought to be directed. I beg | 
that this may be understcod to be my present | 





|shall it bring forth to thee.” 


characteristic of his Creator’s image ; but differs 
from it in this,—that whereas God is the fountain 
of all beauty, whether weer fike results are 
nhysisabie to be frustrated, if he follow his own 
unaided imaginations, or is led to concentrate his 
thoughts, or to lean for guidance upon unworthy 
objects. 

This particular faculty is only given in any 
great degree to a few, and is subject to the same 
rule which regulates all other human powers and 
duties,—the rule of labour, cultivation, and watch- 
Sulness. 

Even the fertile surface of the earth will not 
produce what is necessary to human sustenance, 
without labour and culture. “Thorns and thistles 
“In the sweat 


} 
| 





of thy brow shalt thou eat thy bread.” To cause 
the earth to produce what is needful. to us, it, 
must be cleared from its spontaneous growth,— | 





object, though, if anything I have to say should _ the soil turned up and broken,—the right manure 
be of interest to others, so much the better. | with proper seed introduced, and that at the pro- 
I have on two former occasions attempted a | per season, and with the most suitable manipula- 


undermine the morals of their iates+ apd. inet 

mp with tvs vopulons uty, he ceases 
Rbe.sereie’'a rigorous censorship over the objects 
on which he allows his eye and his mind to dwell 
or consents to work in styles of art which he 
knows to be corrupt. 

At all great periods of art, the objects which 
most frequently met the eye have been such as to 
foster and aid the artistic perceptions, and even to 
promote a hereditary instinct for the beautiful, so 
that the whole population has become imbued with 
a feeling for, and an appreciation of art, and every- 
thing which was executed was more or less good. 
The very contrary to this is the case with our- 
selves; the objects continually presented to our 
view are so depressing and deadening to the taste 
as to have undermined our sense of beauty, so far 
as architecture is concerned, and I verily believe 
to have physically damaged our natural faculties ; 
and that, just as sporting dogs, if left untrained 
for two or three generations, lose the instincts 
peculiar to their breed, we are actually born with- 
out our due proportion of those feelings which are 
necessary to the aprreciation of art. From the 


kind of historical sketch of the origin and pro- | tion; and even then to bring the crop to perfec- 
tion, it must be watched and tended, or the birds 
will devour it, the beasts trample it down, the in- 
sects blight it, or weeds spring up and choke it. 
If such be the lot ordained for man in his least 
intellectual employments, how much more are 
cultivation and watchfulness needed to bring to 
perfection the subtle and delicate operations of 
his mind and imagination? You may depend 
upon this, that if you have left mechanical handi- 
crafts such as masonry, carpentry, or the plain | 


gress of architectural ornamentation during the | 
Middle Ages, especially as illustrated by objects in | 
our collection. My task on the present occasion | 
is to offer suggestions as to the selection from 
among the objects of study here presented to you, 
of such as are most useful in the formation and 
improvement of your own taste, and most practi- 
cally suggestive as to your own actual work: and 
to add to these some further suggestions as to the 
best uses which can be made of such objects of 
study. 

The importance of a careful selection of objects 
on which the eye is permitted especially to dwell, 
cannot be too strongly insisted on. As, in society, 
a man’s character is known by the company he 
keeps; as our sense of right and wrong is dulled 
or rendered more sensitive by our careless or 
scrupulous choice of companions, books, or amuse- 
ments, so are our perceptions of beauty, harmony, 
and grandeur in objects of art, in a very great 
degree dependent upon the care we take in ab- 
staining from the contemplation of those which 
are calculated to deteriorate, and in seeking out 
and dwelling upon such as are fitted to refine and 
elevate our natural taste. | 

When God “created man in his own image,” 
he implanted in his mind certain powers, both 
moral and intellectual, which were in a faint 
degree emanations from His own essence; but 
every one of which is liable to be corrupted, ef- 
faced, or even changed into the very reverse of 
what was their intention, if we neglect to culti- 
vate the precious germ or abuse it to pernicious 
purposes. Among the intellectual powers in 
which man faintly resembles his Creator one of 
the most conspicuous is, that of producing beauty. 
We have only to look around us, in whatever 
direction, to perceive how all-pervading is the 
presence of beauty in the works of God. Whe- 
ther we look at the varied surface of our 
globe with its rich, verdant landscapes, its 
majestic mountains, whose snowy caps assume 
ever-changing hues from the purest azure to the | 
most glowing crimson;—its rivers, now flow- | 
ing with majestic serenity through verdant plains, 
now dashing violently over rocky beds or over- 
leaping precipices;—the great and wide sea, at 
one time glistening placidly like a mirror, at 
another tumultuously raging ; or whether we “con- 
sider the heavens, the work of His hands, the 
moon and the stars which He has ordained ;’— 
whether we avail ourselves of the telescope, and 
penetrating the infinite recesses of space find the 
utmost distances the eye can reach to teem with | 


long-continued influeiice of vicious examples, we 


_working of metals, to become carvers or orn- 


mental metallurgists, you will find yourselves 
grievously mistaken, if you imagine that you are 
leaving a life of labour for one of ease. You may 
have,—and if you were right in making the 
change you wi// have,—far greater enjoyment in 
your work, inasmuch as not your hands only, but 
your intellect, your imagination, and your feelings 
and affections will be employed: but instead of 
reducing your labour you will be increasing it 
tenfold ; for not only must the labour of your 
hands be accompanied every moment by that of 
your head,—in a double sense “ the sweat of your 
brow,”’—but when your day’s work is over, instead 
of spending your evenings in rest or recreation, 
you must devote them to study, to drawing, to 
examining the works of nature and of the artists 
of other days, and to thinking over the lessons 
which those productions are calculated to suggest, | 
and the mode of applying those lessons to your 
own work. You should study what you see as you 
walk along the streets;—not their usually base 
and depressing architecture, but rather the lessons 
of human expression and of animal life which pre- 
sent themselves, and practise yourselves in trans- 
ferring them to paper, or rendering them in stone ; 
or, if you are in the country, you should be look- 
ing at every plant you pass for suggestions, and 
studying the habits of birds and wild animals: in 
short, you must be at work “when you sit in your 
house, and when you walk by the way, when you 
lie down, and when you rise up,” or you will never 
do any great things in your art. 

We have, however, not only to foster and 
cultivate our artistic powers with the utmost 


possible diligence, but we have, further, to guard 


them against contamination; we must not only 
study, and, so far as we are able, surround our- 


| selves with what is ennobling, but we must also 
‘guard our eyes against what is calculated to 


deteriorate. 


have become a damaged race, and can only recover 


ourselves by a generation or two of extra training. 
The formation of this museum was intended to 
promote this training, and I verily believe it has 


done a good deal to help it on ; and the subject on 
which I would wish to offer you a few suggestions 
is the best mode of using the collection to further 


this great object of artistic renovation. 

The great fault of our collection is its miscel- 
laneous character. Ido not mean as to style so 
much as the actual merits of the specimens it 
contains. In those which we have ourselves 
systematically collected, we have been able to 
take some pains in choosing what is really good; 
but the mass of the collection has been somewhat 
accidental in its origin. Large quantities of 
specimens have been purchased for the sake of a 
certain proportion of meritorious ones they con- 
tained ; private collections have been presented, 
containing of necessity objects of different degrees 
of merit, not to mention the double object of such 
a museum as this, which is expected, not only 
to furnish models for study, but to illustrate 
the historical changes in art, whether they take 
the form of progression or deterioration. All 
these causes tend to make a careful selection on 
the part of the student the more necessary. 

The motives also of selection on your own part 
are twofold. You have to inform yourselves on 
the history of your art, as well as to learn its 
practice: and even in the practice of your art 
you are from time to time called upon to 
execute works in styles differing from that you 
would deliberately choose, for the sake of har- 
monizing with existing work which is under 
reparation ; so that a collection which illustrates 
the history of a style of art has great practical 
utility, though I would advise the student to pass 
very lightly over all but the works of the best 


periods. 


I would advise you, in obtaining a knowledge 


‘of the history of art, to pursue a totally different 
method from that which you follow in studying 
for the practice of it. 
which such a class of knowledge has been deemed 
necessary. In all former ages people have studied 
only what they wished to practise, and that has 
always been one single style. 
uicu to nothing of the history even of the style of art 
We must in our artistic, as in of his own country, and in developing which he 


This is the only age in 


The Greek knew 


moral, culture, “ turn away our eyes from behold- was himself a practical agent. The Roman knew 


| ing vanity.” 


We know how strong is the effect of frequently 


His mighty creations ; or, reversing the scene, we seeing an object, whether beautiful or otherwise : 
examine with microscopic aid the smallest of His | how often we find that which at first sight offends 
works, and find them replete with objects invisible | the eye become tolerable by use, or a portrait 
to the unaided eye; or whether we direct our | Which a single glance shows us to be bad, seems 
attention to organised nature and examine the | to lose its defects as we become familiarised to it ; 
herbs, the shrubs and trees, with the fruits and | yet these deficiencies exist as certainly as at first : 


a little of Greek lineage of the style he was 
working in, but nothing more. 
architect never gave a thought to anything but 
that scene in art-history which he was him- 
self enacting; and even the architects of the 


The Medieval 


Renaissance did not dive further into architectu- 
ral history than was n to enable them 
to understand the relics of the mighty works 


| it is our own perceptions which are blunted. ‘of the ancient world whose style they had under- 


flowers which clothe the surface of our globe; or 
the animals of endless form which inhabit it ; and 
finally, the most perfect of the creations of God, 
“the human form divine,” the one thing which 
strikes us, before entering upon questions of 
utility, mechanism, or organisation, is the great 
fact of their ever-varying, though harmonious and 
all-pervading Beauty. 

Man has from the first shown evidence of par- 
taking, though at an infinite distance, of this 





* Read in the theatre of the Museum at Brompton, on 
Wednesday evening, the 24th, on which occasion, we are 
giad to be able to acknowledge, the invitation given to 
carvers and art-workmen was responded to by a very full 
attendance. At the close of the lecture a cordial vote of 
thanks to the lecturer, on the motion of Mr. Godwin, was 
passed. 


The love of colour so constant among the North 
American Indians has been attributed to the 
custom of hanging brilliantly coloured toys before 
the eyes of infants, to amuse them while their 
parents are hunting; and our own distaste for it 
to the sombre character of our dress, 

We often hear people excuse themselves for 
mixing in disreputable company or frequenting 
places of doubtful morality, by saying that their 
confidence in their own principles is such as to 
render them proof against any evil results; or 
even retort upon those who are more careful by 
attributing their scruples to conscious weakness ; 
yet assuredly the company of the drunkard, the 





taken to reconstruct. 

The history of architecture, as a systematic 
study, has been reserved especially for the pre- 
sent age, and is one of the peculiar character- 
istics of our present position. We shall be behind- 
hand with our age if we neglect it, but I am 
strongly convinced that if we make it our lead- 
ing object, — if we make it a subject of actual 
study instead of one on which we should possess 
general information,—if we endeavour so inti- 
mately to acquaint ourselves with every link in 


the long chain of style, as to be able to repro- 
duce any one of them at pleasure, and to feel 
almost as much interest in one as in another,— 


profane, or the licentious has ever been found to though we may become accomplished antiquaries, 
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good art historians, or popular lecturers, we 
shall not only be sot fostering our own artistic 
powers and perceptions, but we shall be actually 
destroying our capacity for producing any genuine 
and healthy work of art; and, much as I wish 
we could, as in former ages, all by common con- 
sent and united effort, join in pursuing one noble 


the descending path for the summit, and prefer | Canterbury ; in Glastonbury Abbey and St. David’s 
the first steps towards weakness and enervation | Cathedral ; and among its latest, that in the monu- 
to those in which primeval vigour is still retained.| ments of Crouchback, in Westminster Abbey, 
The productions of the descending course are! Peckham, at Canterbury, and De Luda at Ely. : 
hardly to be recommended to the student. In all! A matured and strong-minded artist may learn 
great styles of art the progress of decay has been! much by going both earlier and later, but the 
attended with continued outbursts of genius, and! student will be in danger of getting into the habit 








style of art and one course of vigorous develop- | its earlier stages have often a beauty more fasci-| of imitating rude, archaic efforts if he goes too 
ment, I infinitely prefer the zealous and exclusive | nating than is found perhaps in the rough’ early, and of losing his sense of vigour and manly 
advocates of any schools of art, be they Greek, laborious path by which the height was gained; force if he is tempted to extend his studies to 
Roman, Gothic or Renaissance, to the pampered, | but it is a luxurious rather than a manly and) later periods. Now, you will observe that the 
nerveless, historical architect, who deems all strong vigorous beauty, and, though a matured artist! range I have taken embraces two very distinct 
preferences narrow-minded, and who, priding him- may extract from it lessons which he may correct styles of foliated carving—those commonly known 
self on a catholic love of all styles, incapacitates by his studies from more generous periods, none| as the conventional and the natural—that in 
himself from the vigorous practice of any. of us are really proof against the risk of enerva-| which the foliage is the artistic creation of a 
I would, then, advise the student, after having tion if we dwell too long upon them. | particular period, though founded on natural prin- 
taken a general and popular survey of the history, I do not wish to prescribe too narrow bounds | ciples; and that in which it goes directly to nature 
of art, passing over it so lightly as not to permit | to the range to which I would advise you to limit | herself for types. It may appear inconsistent to 
its details to impress themselves too strongly upon your studies, but would broadly define it as| commend both of these systems equally to your 
his mind, to decide by the best consideration he | including every period which is neither so early as | study, and I dare say I may be thought extremely 
can give as to what line of art he will himself to savour of barbarism nor so late as to show | latitudinarian in doing so. My friend Mr.Street, in 
follow, and to concentrate his studies especially symptoms of enervation and luxury. his recent, and in most respects admirable, lecture, 
upon that. The objects of our early studies should| Now, let us apply this rule to the productions | said that we must all sooner or later range our- 
always be those from which we can derive the best of Mediwval art, to which I shall limit my re-  S¢lves under one or other of these banners—the 
nutriment, and such as are most easily digested and marks. ’ | conventional or the natural—and seemed to inti- 
least mixed with what is not nutritious. Aimorema-' | have on previous occasions gone over the his- /mate that, if we adopt the first, we shall be 
tured artist may venture to study objects in which | tory of the early days of Mediaval art, showing | Securing strength of character, and if the 
the good food hasto be severed from the husks—the how in the dreary interval between the fall of the | Second, shall be as certain to sink into enerva- 
meal from the bran; but the student should begin ancient and the dawn of modern civilization, art | tion. I confess I do not see this. I do not see 
with the pure milk of his art ; and, as in these days became (in Western Europe) absolutely dormant ; | that the principles are antagonistic: on the con- 
we none of us rise much above the level of mere how about the commencement of the tenth cen-| trary, I think that the union of the conventional 
babes in art, it will be wiser for us all to keep tury there came a stirring of the dry bones, which , 29d the natural is necessary to a perfected art ; 
very closely to real, wholesome, unadulterated resulted in the generating of Romanesque archi- | 294, holding this, I urge the careful, humble, and 
food, and not to be for ever running off after ob- | tecture of whieh our own Norman is to us the| loving study of nature herself ; the study of the 
jects of study from which a mere modicum of most familiar type; and how towards the close of best examples of the application of her produe- 
serviceable instruction can be derived, and from this style a mighty movement took place, which led | tions to purposes of art, and of the best examples 
which, with our present amount of discernment, to the development of Pointed architecture with all of that idealized embodiment of her principles 
we are just as likely to extract poison, or at best its multitude of collateral arts; how during its early | Which we understand by the term “ce mventional, 
something very unsuited to our own constitution days a style of architectural foliage was generated, | I am quite sure that, by the study of these three 
and digestive powers, as wholesome food. founded in a great measure (as I then stated, | things, you have the best chance of striking out 
I now come to the practical question: which generally, but have since traced out in detail) | @ noble course in your own works, and of profit- 
are the examples which we must select for study, upon the reminiscences of Classic art, kept alive | ™ by the works of those who have gone before 
and on what principles should our selection be in the East, and about that time brought more | YoU, without falling into a dead and servile repro- 
guided? Here my difficulty commences, for amon direct'v under the notice of Western artists duction of them. : F : 
the multitude who think upon such subjects every through the erection of St. Mark, at Venice, and I intended to have given this lecture in the 
variety of opinion is to be found. As a general of a number of churches built in imitation of it Museum itself, and to have pointed out, seriatim, 
rule, however, I would first suggest that whatever in the centre of France. I have, further, shown | the classes ot objects which | would ec mimend to 
style of art we are studying,—and this rule would how from this comparatively lifeless germ sprang YOU" special attention ; but the present oceupat 
hold good equally with Grecian or Gothic,—we forth a style of foliated ornament, perhaps the of the Museum by a a of not very cheé rinse 
should select for special study those of its pro- most remarkable that has ever been made use of ;— | Mlustrations of the Fiber monumental =? 
ductions which belong to its most vigorous period purely architectural in character, as if invented OU" day, and of what it has gained by the Exhi- 
of progression, expressly to be carved in stone, and to grow out bition of 1851, has prevented my carrying out my 
Every style of art has had its archaic period, or of architectural features; approaching closely to | tention. I will, therefore, roughly COEMCrase 
that in which its first ideas show themselves; nature without directly imitating her ; embodying | ® few of the most striking buildings in wine 
its period of rapid advancement, with the object the principles of vegetable growth, without se- | YOU will find wholesome aids to your studies, and 
of aim still in view; its period of actual attain- lecting as types its individual productions; and | will illustrate the list by specimens selected aoe 
ment,—that in which the art ceased to improve; uniting the freedom and elegance of natural | the Museum, or by other means which I may 
its period of over-refinement,—that in which foliage with that firmness, decision, breadth, and | chance to have at command. ol 
pretty, elegant, and over-elaborated detail was rigidity, so especially demanded by architecture. I will commence by pointing out the two sources 
introduced, asperities softened down, the whole’ I then showed how, in the middle of the thir- | Out of which the foliated decoration * ~ re 
made “eye-sweet,” and the suggestions of the teenth century, this idealization of nature gave teenth century was developed —the ee y ee 
hypercritical all attended to, but at the same time way to more direct imitation of her individual esque and the Byzantine. It is probable om the 
the noble sentiment of earlier periods evaporated; works, sometimes modifying them to meet the | Romanesque may have itself originated paned = 
and lastly, its period of decline, more or less rapid, necessities of material and position, and always Byzantine ; but it ge nagamanpiaialy = “ my 
but inevitable in its result. “ bringing them into service,” and arranging them | style, such as we see in our ow n —— . a 
Now, if we are studying a style with a simple so far artistically as to suit them to architectural | "gs, the Romanesque of es SA sep in 
view to self-improvement, there can be little doubt purposes, yet in the main faithfully following them, | previous to the twelfth century in France, W _ 
which of these has the strongest claim upon our with or without the retention of some conventional | in the last-named country, it was \ ickent We 
regard. Surely we should value more the example features. I then traced the softening down of the turbed by a fresh importation from the East. 1 
of those who were ardently pressing on towards rigidity of manner in which natural forms were accordingly find in France that the ae 9 nchi 
perfection,—whose every thought and energy was first used,—a process at its commencement appear- just at the time of transition into I ointes - > 
devoted to one all-absorbing object—the advance- ing to increase their beauty, but eventually destroy- tecture, is, for the most part, neither Romanesque 
ment of their art, than of those of the next gene- ing force and nobleness of sentiment, and ending "0° Gothic, but almost purely Byzantine. 
ration, who having, through the labours of their in the abandonment of nature in favour ofa second Of the Romanesque type of foliage, an ts means 
predecessors, just attained—or, perhaps, through conventionalism,—not as the first, bold, strong, refined form, you would tind a beautiful series of 
their own short-comings, just failed of attaining— and noble, and ever approaching to and embodying illustrations at St. Cross, hear W inchester, and, 
perfection, were commencing that course of over- natural principles, but now comparatively feeble in our own collection, in the beautiful specimens 
refinement which was destined to be the ruin of and devoid of sentiment, and ever departing from the west doorway ot Dunstable I rlory- Ot 
their art! further from the rules of nature. Now, I do not the Byzantine we have few specimens 1 England, 
The moment of the highest attainment is, no wish to take a narrow view of this chapter in the | excepting in the work of W illiam of Sens in the 
doubt, the focus on which our admiration will be history of art,—it is throughout replete with , choir {not m the Trinity Chapel) at Canterbury. 
especially concentrated, but the path by which beauty,—yet in selecting the most worthy sub- | The specimens of it I will show you are from St. 
that culminating point was reached has even jects for your study, it is manifest that the most | Denis, near Paris, built in 1144, nearly the ear- 
stronger claims upon the student,—just as with a profitable are those which unite in the greatest | liest specimen of the Pointed style, in the a 
soldier, while victory is the grand object of his degree refinement with grandeur and noble senti- | parts of Notre Dame, at Paris, about 1170, and 
admiration, the means of attaining it are the sub- ment. jone or two other places. You will see a they 
jects of his study.’ The summit of the hill is | I would not direct your studies to the early | are merely a Byzantine rendering -* pees 
exciting, and the descent easy, but it is the Norman, though it is full of archaic grandeur ; | thian; they contain precisely the cn gpk — ms 
ascending path which affords really heathful and much less to the later periods in which that vigour | art as we find in w« rks of the nie gp Ps 
invigorating exercise. had become so scarce an element as to be quite an | Constantinople, in St. — _- ; gan i h 
I would, then, especially commend tothe student exception when we meet with it; but I}would the church of St, Froud, at ay ne ky r sin = 
the productions of that portion of the history of especially beg you to concentrate yourselves upon built under Venetian intluence in entra rance. 
his art which precedes its highest attainment: that point of the history of the art which com-| Now what I have hitherto pointed out r refer 
not the first archaic effort, but the vigorous, de- mences with the formation of a new style of} to only as the historical basis of what follows, not 
termined struggle which immediately precedes the | foliage out of the Byzantine element, and termi- | as recommending it to your actual study. It 1s 
climax of success, ‘nates with the full use of natural foliage in its} most interesting and instructive, and, after you 
Next in importance is, of course, the culmi-| rigid, unsoftened, and vigorous form. This period | have matured your taste by other neurege you may 
nating point itself. It must of necessity be the | commences about 1170, and lasts till the close of | revert to these early works with _ n° A ; 
great centre of attraction, yet it is less safe asa the thirteenth century. Of its earliest produc- | but they are not those to which ~— 4 irec * 
subject for study than the steps by which it was tions, I will mention the foliage in the nave of the special attention of the student. _ The y ane, 
reached, It needs more caution, lest we mistake | Notre Dame at Paris; in the Trinity Chapel at | in the first place, too distinctly derivative from an 
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is a certain degree of collateral utility in 
lectures which will convey instruction to architec- 
tural students, or suggest topics of thought to 
architects themselves, or excite the interest of 
others whose tastes lead them to take pleasure in 
such subjects; and there can be no doubt that the 
objects which we have collected here are both 
useful and interesting to all these classes; but let 
us never forget that it was for the use of the art- 


workman that the Museum was formed, and that | 
given | 
I beg | 
e my present | Must be clea 


it is to his improvement that the lectures 
in connection with it ought to be directed. 
that this may be understcod to b 
object, though, if anything I have 
be of interest to others, so much the better. | 

I have on two former occasions attempted a, 
kind of historical sketch of the origin and pro- | 
gress of architectural ornamentation during the | 
Middle Ages, especially as illustrated by objects in 
our collection. My task on the present occasion 
is to offer suggestions as to the selection from 
among the objects of study here presented to you, 
of such as are most useful in the formation and 
improvement of your own taste, and most practi- 
cally suggestive as to your own actual work: and 
to add to these some further suggestions as to the 
best uses which can be made of such objects of 
study. 

The importance of a careful selection of objects 
on which the eye is permitted especially to dwell, 
cannot be too strongly insisted on. As, in society, 
a man’s character is known by the company he 
keeps; as our sense of right and wrong is dulled 
or rendered more sensitive by our careless or 
scrupulous choice of companions, books, or amuse- 
ments, so are our perceptions of beauty, harmony, 
and grandeur in objects of art, in a very great 
degree dependent upon the care we take in ab- 
staining from the contemplation of those which 
are calculated to deteriorate, and in seeking out 
and dwelling upon such as are fitted to refine and 
elevate our natural taste. 

When God “created man in his own image,’ 
he implanted in his mind certain powers, both 
moral and intellectual, which were in a faint 
degree emanations from His own essence; but 
every one of which is liable to be corrupted, ef- 
faced, or even changed into the very reverse of 
what was their intention, if we neglect to culti- 
vate the precious germ or abuse it to pernicious 
purposes. Among the intellectual powers in 
which man faintly resembles his Creator one of 
the most conspicuous is, that of producing beauty. 
We have only to look around us, in whatever 
direction, to perceive how all-pervading is the 
presence of beauty in the works of God. Whe- 
ther we look at the varied surface of our 
globe with its rich, verdant landscapes, its 
majestic mountains, whose snowy caps assume 
ever-changing hues from the purest azure to the 
most glowing crimson;—its rivers, now flow- 
ing with majestic serenity through verdant plains, 
now dashing violently over rocky beds or over- 
leaping precipices ;—the great and wide sea, at 
one time glistening placidly like a mirror, at 
another tumultuously raging; or whether we “con- | 
sider the heavens, the work of His hands, the 
moon and the stars which He has ordained ;’— 
whether we avail ourselves of the telescope, and 
penetrating the infinite recesses of space find the 


| 


utmost distances the eye can reach to teem with | 
His mighty creations; or, reversing the scene, we | 





| 
to say should | 


characteristic of his C 
from it in this,—that whereas Lis th 
of all beauty, whethgr.avermk like results are 
nhy-iabie to be frustrated, if he follow his own 
unaided imaginations, or is led to concentrate his 
thoughts, or to lean for guidance upon unworthy 
objects. 

This particular faculty is only given in any 
great degree to a few, and is subject to the same 
rule which regulates all other human powers and 
duties,—the rule of labour, cultivation, and watch- 
Sulness. 


Even the fertile surface of the earth will not) 


produce what is necessary to human sustenance, 
without labour and culture. “Thorns and thistles 
shall it bring forth to thee.” “In the sweat 
of thy brow shalt thou eat thy bread.” To cause 
the earth to produce what is needful. to us, it 
red from its spontaneous growth,— 
the soil turned up and broken,—the right manure 
with proper seed introduced, and that at the pro- 
per season, and with the most suitable manipula- 
tion; and even then to bring the crop to perfec- 
tion, it must be watched and tended, or the birds 
will devour it, the beasts trample it down, the in- 
sects blight it, or weeds spring up and choke it. 
If such be the lot ordained for man in his least 
intellectual employments, how much more are 
cultivation and watchfulness needed to bring to 
perfection the subtle and delicate operations of 
his mind and imagination? You may depend 


upon this, that if you have left mechanical handi- 


crafts such as masonry, carpentry, or the plain 
working of metals, to become carvers or orna- 
mental metallurgists, you will find yourselves 
grievously mistaken, if you imagine that you are 
leaving a life of labour for one of ease. You may 
have,—and if you were right in making the 
change you wil/ have,—far greater enjoyment in 
your work, inasmuch as not your hands only, but 


your intellect, your imagination, and your feelings | 


and affections will be employed: but instead of 
reducing your labour you will be increasing it 
tenfold ; for not only must the labour of your 
hands be accompanied every moment by that of 
your head,—in a double sense “ the sweat of your 
brow,”—but when your day’s work is over, instead 


of spending your evenings in rest or recreation, | 
» you must devote them to study, to drawing, to 


examining the works of nature and of the artists 
of other days, and to thinking over the lessons 
which those productions are calculated to suggest, 
and the mode of applying those lessons to your 
own work. You should study what you see as you 
walk along the streets;—not their usually base 
and depressing architecture, but rather the lessons 
of human expression and of animal life which pre- 
sent themselves, and practise yourselves in trans- 
ferring them to paper, or rendering them in stone ; 
or, if you are in the country, you should be look- 
ing at every plant you pass for suggestions, and 
studying the habits of birds and wild animals: in 
short, you must be at work “when you sit in your 
house, and when you walk by the way, when you 
lie down, and when you rise up,” or you will never 
do any great things in your art. 

We have, however, not only to foster and 


‘cultivate our artistic powers with the utmost 


possible diligence, but we have, further, to guard 
them against contamination; we must not only 
study, and, so far as we are able, surround our- 
selves with what is ennobling, but we must also 


‘guard our eyes against what is calculated to 


deteriorate. We must in our artistic, as in 
moral, culture, “ turn away our eyes from behold- 
ing vanity.” 

We know how strong is the effect of frequently 
seeing an object, whether beautiful or otherwise : 


examine with microscopic aid the smallest of His | how often we find that which at first sight offends 


works, and find them replete with objects invisible | the eye become tolerable by use, or a portrait 
to the unaided eye; or whether we direct our | which a single glance shows us to be bad, seems 


attention to organised nature and examine the 
herbs, the shrubs and trees, with the fruits and 
flowers which clothe the surface of our globe; or 
the animals of endless form which inhabit it ; and 
finally, the most perfect of the creations of God, 


“the human form divine,” the one thing which | 


strikes us, before entering upon questions of 
utility, mechanism, or organisation, is the great 
fact of their ever-varying, though harmonious and 
all-pervading BEAUTY. 

Man has from the first shown evidence of par- 
taking, though at an infinite distance, of this 





Wednesday evening, the 24th, on which occasion, we are 

to be able to acknowledge, the invitation given to 
carvers and art-workmen was responded to by a very full 
attendance. At the close of the lecture a cordial vote of 


thanks to the lecturer, on the motion of Mr. Godwin, was 
passed. 


| to lose its defects as we become familiarised to it ; 


yet these deficiencies exist as certainly as at first : 
it is our own perceptions which are blunted. 

The love of colour so constant among the North 
American Indians has been attributed to the 
custom of hanging brilliantly coloured toys before 
the eyes of infants, to amuse them while their 
parents are hunting; and our own distaste for it 
to the sombre character of our dress. 

We often hear people excuse themselves for 
mixing in disreputable company or frequenting 
places of doubtful morality, by saying that their 
confidence in their own principles is such as to 
render them proof against any evil results; or 
even retort upon those who are more careful by 
attributing their scruples to conscious weakness ; 
yet assuredly the company of the drunkard, the 
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' SPekerehee” a rigorous censorship over the objects 
on which he allows his eye and his mind to dwell 
or consents to work in styles of art which he 
knows to be corrupt. 

At all great periods of art, the objects which 
most frequently met the eye have been such as to 
foster and aid the artistic perceptions, and even to 
promote a hereditary instinct for the beautiful, so 
that the whole population has become imbued with 
a feeling for, and an appreciation of art, and every- 
thing which was executed was more or less good. 
The very contrary to this is the case with our- 
selves; the objects continually presented to our 
view are so depressing and deadening to the taste 
as to have undermined our sense of beauty, so far 
as architecture is concerned, and I verily belicve 
to have physically damaged our natural faculties ; 
and that, just as sporting dogs, if left untrained 
for two or three generations, lose the instincts 
peculiar to their breed, we are actually born with- 
out our due proportion of those feelings which are 
necessary to the appreciation of art. From the 
long-continued influence of vicious examples, we 
have become a damaged race, and can only recover 
ourselves by a generation or two of extra training. 

The formation of this museum was intended to 
promote this training, and I verily believe it has 
done a good deal to help it on; and the subject on 
which I would wish to offer you a few suggestions 
is the best mode of using the collection to further 
this great object of artistic renovation. 

The great fault of our collection is its miscel- 
laneous character. I do not mean as to style so 
much as the actual merits of the specimens it 
contains. In those which we have ourselves 
systematically collected, we have been able to 
take some pains in choosing what is really good; 
but the mass of the collection has been somewhat 
accidental in its origin. Large quantities of 
specimens have been purchased for the sake of a 
certain proportion of meritorious ones they con- 
tained ; private collections have been presented, 
containing of necessity objects of different degrees 
of merit, not to mention the double object of such 
a museum as this, which is expected, not only 
_to furnish models for study, but to illustrate 
the historical changes in art, whether they take 
the form of progression or deterioration. All 
these causes tend to make a careful selection on 
the part of the student the more necessary. 

The motives also of selection on your own part 
are twofold. You have to inform yourselves on 
the history of your art, as well as to learn its 
practice: and even in the practice of your art 
you are from time to time called upon to 
execute works in styles differing from that you 
would deliberately choose, for the sake of har- 
monizing with existing work which is under 
reparation ; so that a collection which illustrates 
the history of a style of art has great practical 
utility, though I would advise the student to pass 
_very lightly over all but the works of the best 
periods. 

I would advise you, in obtaining a knowledge 
of the history of art, to pursue a totally different 

method from that which you follow in studying 
for the practice of it. This is the only age in 
which such a class of knowledge has been deemed 
necessary. In all former ages people have studied 
only what they wished to practise, and that has 
always been one single style. The Greek knew 
nothing of the history even of the style of art 
of his own country, and in developing which he 
was himself a practical agent. The Roman knew 
a little of Greek lineage of the style he was 
working in, but nothing more. The Medieval 
architect never gave a thought to anything but 
that scene in art-history which he was him- 
self enacting; and even the architects of the 
Renaissance did not dive further into architectu- 
ral history than was nec to enable them 
_to understand the relics of the mighty works 
‘of the ancient world whose style they had under- 
taken to reconstruct. 

| The history of architecture, as a systematic 
study, has been reserved especially for the pre- 
sent age, and is one of the peculiar character- 
istics of our present position. We shall be behind- 
hand with our age if we neglect it, but I am 
strongly convinced that if we make it our lead- 
ing object,—if we make it a subject of actual 
study instead of one on which we should possess 
general information,—if we endeavour so inti- 
mately to acquaint ourselves with every link in 
the long chain of style, as to be able to repro- 
duce any one of them at pleasure, and to feel 





comp almost as much interest in one as in another,— 
profane, or the licentious has ever been found to 


though we may become accomplished antiquaries, 
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art historians, or popular lecturers, we 
8 not only be not fostering our own artistic 
powers and perceptions, but we shall be actually 
destroying our capacity for producing any genuine 
and healthy work of art; and, much as I wish 
we could, as in former ages, all by common con- 
sent and united effort, join in pursuing one noble 


style of art and one course of vigorous develop- | 


ment, I infinitely prefer the zealous and exclusive 
advocates of any schools of art, be they Greek, 
Roman, Gothic or Renaissance, to the pampered, 
nerveless, historical architect, who deems all strong 
preferences narrow-minded, and who, priding him- 
self on a catholic love of all styles, incapacitates 
himself from the vigorous practice of any. 

I would, then, advise the student, after having 
taken a general and popular survey of the history 
of art, passing over it so lightly as not to permit 
its details to impress themselves too strongly upon 
his mind, to decide by the best consideration he 
can give as to what line of art he will himself 
follow, and to concentrate his studies especially 


upon that. The objects of our early studies should | 


always be those from which we can derive the dest 
nutriment, and such as are most easily digested and 


least mixed with what is not nutritious. Amore ma- | 


tured artist may venture to study objects in which 
the good food hasto be severed from the husks—the 
meal from the bran; but the student should begin 
with the pure milk of his art ; and, as in these days 
we none of us rise much above the level of mere 
babes in art, it will be wiser for us all to keep 
very closely to real, wholesome, unadulterated 
food, and not to be for ever running off after ob- 
jects of study from which a mere modicum of 
serviceable instruction can be derived, and from 
which, with our present amount of discernment, 
we are just as likely to extract poison, or at best 
something very unsuited to our own constitution 
and digestive powers, as wholesome food. 

I now come to the practical question: which 
are the examples which we must select for study, 
and on what principles should our selection be 
guided? Here my difficulty commences, for amon 
the multitude who think upon such subjects every 
variety of opinion is to be found. As a general 
rule, however, I would first suggest that whatever 
style of art we are studying,—and this rule would 
hold good equally with Grecian or Gothic,—we 
should select for special study those of its pro- 
ductions which belong to its most vigorous period 
of progression, 

Every style of art has had its archaic period, or 
that in which its first ideas show themselves; 
its period of rapid advancement, with the object 
of aim still in view; its period of actual attain- 
ment,—that in which the art ceased to improve ; 
its period of over-refinement,—that in which 
pretty, elegant, and over-elaborated detail was 
introduced, asperities softened down, the whole 
made “eye-sweet,” and the suggestions of the 
hypercritical all attended to, but at the same time 
the noble sentiment of earlier periods evaporated ; 
and lastly, its period of decline, more or less rapid, 
but tnevitable in its result. 

Now, if we are studying a style with a simple 
view to self-improvement, there can be little doubt 
which of these has the strongest claim upon our 
regard. Surely we should value more the example 
of those who were ardently pressing on towards 
perfection,—whose every thought and energy was 
devoted to one all-absorbing object—the advance- 
ment of their art, than of those of the next gene- 
ration, who having, through the labours of their 
predecessors, just attained—or, perhaps, through 
their own short-comings, just failed of attaining — 
perfection, were commencing that course of over- 
refinement which was destined to be the ruin of 
their art! 

The moment of the highest attainment is, no 
doubt, the focus on which our admiration will be 
especially concentrated, but the path by which 
that culminating point was reached has even 
stronger claims upon the student,—just as with a 
soldier, while victory is the grand object of his 
admiration, the means of attaining it are the sub- 
jects of his study. The summit of the hill is 
exciting, and the descent easy, but it is the 
ascending path which affords really heathful and 
invigorating exercise. 

I would, then, especially commend to the student 
the productions of that portion of the history of 
his art which precedes its highest attainment: 
not the first archaic effort, but the vigorous, de- 
termined struggle which immediately precedes the 
climax of success. 

Next in importance is, of course, the culmi- 
nating point itself. It must of necessity be the 
great centre of attraction, yet it is less safe as a 


subject for study than the steps by which it was | tions, I will mention the foliage in the nave of 
| Notre Dame at Paris; in the Trinity Chapel at | 


reached, It needs more caution, lest we mistake 


the descending path for the summit, and prefer | Canterbury ; in Glastonbury Abbey and St. David’s 
the first steps towards weakness and enervation | Cathedral ; and among its latest, that in the monu- 
to those in which primeval vigour is still retained. | ments of Crouchback, in Westminster Abbey, 
The productions of the descending course are! Peckham, at Canterbury, and De Luda at Ely. 
hardly to be recommended to the student. In all | A matured and strong-minded artist may learn 
great styles of art the progress of decay has been! much by going both earlier and later, but the 
attended with continued outbursts of genius, and | student will be in danger of getting into the habit 
its earlier stages have often a beauty more fasci-| of imitating rude, archaic efforts if he goes too 
/nating than is found perhaps in the rough early, and of losing his sense of vigour and manly 
laborious path by which the height was gained; force if he is tempted to extend his studies to 
| but it is a luxurious rather than a manly and | later periods. Now, you will observe that the 
vigorous beauty, and, though a matured artist | range I have taken embraces two very distinct 
may extract from it lessons which he may correct | styles of foliated carving —those commonly known 
by his studies from more generous periods, none|as the conventional and the natural—that in 
of us are really proof against the risk of enerva-| which the foliage is the artistic creation of a 
tion if we dwell too long upon them. | particular period, though founded on natural prin- 
I do not wish to prescribe too narrow bounds | ciples; and that in which it goes directly to nature 
to the range to which I would advise you to limit | herself for types. It may appear inconsistent to 
your studies, but would broadly define it as| commend both of these systems equally to your 
including every period which is neither so early as | study, and I dare say I may be thought extremely 
to savour of barbarism nor so late as to show | latitudinarian in doing so. My friend Mr. Street, in 
symptoms of enervation and luxury. his recent, and in most respects admirable, lecture, 
Now, let us apply this rule to the productions | Sid that we must all recap or later range our- 
of Medieval art, to which I shall limit my re- selves under one or other of these banners—the 
marks. | conventional or the natural—and seemed to inti- 
I have on previous occasions gone over the his- | Mate that, if we adopt the first, we shall ‘es 
tory of the early days of Mediwval art, showing | 8¢CUuring strength of character, and if the 
how in the dreary interval between the fall of the | Second, shall be as certain to sink into enerva- 
ancient and the dawn of modern civilization, art | tion. I confess I do not see this. , do not psi 
became (in Western Europe) absolutely dormant ; | that the principles are antagonistic: on — Petes 
how about the commencement of the tenth cen-| trary, I think that the union of the conventiona 
tury there came a stirring of the dry bones, which , 4nd the natural is necessary to a — ee 
resulted in the generating of Romanesque archi- and, holding this, I urge the careful, ; — te, rm 
tecture of which our own Norman is to us the loving study of nature herself ; the — “ . ns 
most familiar type ; and how towards the close of , best examples of the Synge 4 yn oa 
this style a mighty movement took place, which led | Hons to purposes of a ‘en te ~~ ol aie 
to the development of Pointed architecture with all ot that idealized em — iment 0 4 sa P ti ‘I 1 
its multitude of collateral arts; how during its early | which we understand by the term —s n a i 
days a style of architectural foliage was generated, I am quite sure that, by the study of _ vese t pine 
‘ou 7 ; stated. | things, you have the best chance of striking ou 
founded in a great measure (as I then state<i, aoe ee er ee ae aed alt ae. 
generally, but have since traced out in detail) | @ noble course in Jour _— aa “ es pies . eal 
upon the reminiscences of Classic art, kept alive | 8 by the works ot those Ww * a 8 2 . : 
in the East, and about that time brought more a ye falling into a dead and servile repro- 
directly mnder the notice of Western artists @uction of them. . er ae ie ; 
through the erection of St. Mark, at Venice, and I intended ae have aaa revel — wih va 
of a number of churches built in imitation of it; Museum —- to — "poster geen rs 
in the centre of France. I have, further, shown scab conte Sebnal “ir gener wince 
how from this comparatively lifeless germ sprang YOU" Speeual abbention ; op argent 
forth a style of foliated ornament, perhaps the ©! the Museum by a ais ol sae se be mer es 
most remarkable that has ever been made use of ;— | Hlustrations of the prevailing = pet pay E hi. 
purely architectural in character, as if invented OUT day, and of what - _ — »y en ee 
expressly to be carved in stone, and to grow out bition or 181, has uate ps dle pb : ; feed 
of architectural features; approaching closely to | intention. t will, therefore , buikli ago 7 hich 
nature without directly imitating her ; embodying | * few of the most striking buildings in w rer 
me . * 3 we ; o.. | you will find wholesome aids to your studies, and 
the principles of vegetable growth, without se- oe ie odhd hn Sk tee aieeleneeee’ aaa teiee 
lecting as types its individual productions; and | will illustrate the list by spe ieee 
uniting the freedom and _ elegance 


ier 
, : + by other means which I may 
of natural | the Museum, or by other 1c ) 

foliage with that firmness, decision, breadth, ar 


id | Chance to have at command. 
All e nee inti > two sources 
rigidity, so especially demanded by architecture. I will commence by pointing out the two sot oi 
gr ne id ; : t of which the foliated decoration of the thir- 
I then showed how, in the middle of the thir- | 0" th . : “er ; 1—the purely Roman 
13 } i ; 4 : ave e ‘entury was developer ie p 4V homan- 
teenth century, this idealization of nature gave teenth « : “tie aoa I It is probable that the 
“"y: i . . . -‘- _ — > ‘ > t is robe : 
way to more direct imitation of her individual esque and the by — ame. f yl, Se ae ae 
; anes é ave s riginate 
works, sometimes modifying them to meet the | Romanesque may h rer 1 down into a separate 
necessities of material and position, and always | es agar but it had sett S ie “ai nee build 
ingi i ice,” ; “| Style, such as we see in our own Norm: uld- 
“ bringing them into service,” and arranging them | StY yee “x 6 ee ii aes eae Re Gd 
so far artistically as to suit them to architectural] | 8, In Che eee > ae tases ‘a clay 
purposes, yet in the main faithfully following them, | Previous to the = ith Ms i liad viole atte dis 
$ . “pil . gat-ns , . , was ne 1Ss- 
with or without the retention of some conventional | 2 “vis a per Smart ss sien: ts Sk, 
a ft . . > r¢ resh MM porcatllon if iC rast. 
features. I then traced the softening dowm of the | tr er a . er 1 i Sy op ag rage 
rigidity of manner in which natural forms were | #¢cordingly fin« ry vie “ti = Soke Pelubed anak 
bn } : ‘ J > ans 0 4 ‘ i- 
first used,—a process at its commencement appear- Just at the pape aoe 1 ” Aecoetdy saan 
1 > : ) > ; ¢ » > volnanes 

ing to increase their beauty, but eventuallydestroy- tecture eb po ; vac os “a cad 

ing force and nobleness of sentiment, and ending "0T Gothic, but almost purely Dyzi . 
in the abandonment of nature in favour ofa second 





> 


Of the Romanesque type of foliage, in its most 
i i i ‘fined for ind a beautiful series of 
conventionalism,—not as the first, bold, strong, retine d form, you — fad a — reahanygnen 
and noble, and ever approaching to and embodying | illustrations at St. Cross, er ine " , and, 
natural principles, but now comparatively feeble in our own collection, in the ve 
and devoid of sentiment, and ever departing from the west doorway of Dunsta le | riory : a 
: j » Byzantine we have few specimens in mngland, 
further from the rules of nature. Now, I do not the Byzantine we have pire gs tt, ge 
: Pane . ‘xe ing i 2 Ww c le of Sen: e 
wish to take a narrow view of this chapter in the | excepting in the w ork of ys - “pao 
it i i ir i 2 j apel) « anterbury. 
history of art,—it is throughout replete with | choir (not in the mye ae a “ ~~ 
’ i i y rs The specime a fill show you are from St. 
beauty,—yet in selecting the most worthy sub- | The Specimens of . — “¢ w es a 
jects for your study, it is manifest that the most | Denis, near Paris, — rae 1 — ti lie t 
= e . . io . . a ad atelo > earlies 
profitable are those which unite in the greatest | liest specimen of the — sty “ ns! “ ~ er 
i ] . r Mf re r} » S. 4 u anc 
degree refinement with grandeur and noble senti- | parts of Notre Dame, at Faris, abo S - naan 
ment lone or two other places. You will set : a“: wey 
: i i lare merely a Byzantine rendering of the Corin- 
I would not direct your studies to the early |are merely a Byzantine - € aS 
vormé h it is full of archaic grandeur ;| thian; they contain precisely the same Clas 
Norman, though it is full of archaic gre ur ; | apitin, 8% Plain Mage le gee age 
much less to the later periods in which that vigour | art as we find in wn ed engl get waa, 8 
i iC anti ’ St. Mark's ¢ 4 ! 
had become so scarce an element as to be quite an | Constantinople, in type qe rho ~~ 
exception when we meet with it; but I}would) the church of St. Frou a 7 7 Po Conteak i 
i » neti ‘nce in Centré % ° 
especially beg you to concentrate yourselves upon built under Venetian a apne =: Pieper on 
that point of the history of the art which com- Now what I have hitherto pointed out L rete 


mences with the formation of a new style of 
foliage out of the Byzantine element, and termi- 
mates with the full use of natural foliage in its 
‘rigid, unsoftened, and vigorous form. This period 
commences about 1170, and lasts till the close of 
‘the thirteenth century. Of its earliest produc- 





to only as the historical basis of what follows, not 
as recommending it to your actual study. It is 
most interesting and instructive, and, after you 
have matured your taste by other means, you may 
revert to these early works with much advantage ; 
but they are not those to which I would direct 
the special attention of the student. _ They are, 
in the first place, too distinctly derivative from an 
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older art ; and, secondly, they do not yet show that 
bold striking out in a new line which would qua- 
lify them for the special selection of the student. 


Almost immediately afterwards, however, we | 


find this wonderfully instructive course of advance- 


ment to have commenced. In Notre Dame, at 


Paris, the earliest carving is of the dead Byzantine | 


type, but before even the choir was finished we find 


i 


a new style of art in the course of being gene- | 


rated,—in the nave to be fully developed, and in 
the west front to be brought to the highest degree 
of perfection. In the same way, at Canterbury, 
though the choir built between 1174 and 1179 has 
Byzantine foliage, the Trinity Chapel, which imme- 
diately follows it, exhibits that of the new type. 

Our Museum contains some noble specimens of 
the earliest productions of this new style, from 
the nave of Notre Dame, and these I, tz the inost 
unqualified manner, commend to your careful 
study. They contain elements of grandeur scarcely 
to be equalled, and, though I do not advise the 
actual reproduction of their style, I am quite 
certain that it is impossible to study them without 
imbibing something of the truly noble and 
generous sentiment which pervades them. 

You will better understand this magnificent 
style of foliage, by examining the specimens I ex- 
hibit, than by any verbal description ; but I may 
briefly say that its characteristics are breadth, 


firmness, truth of curve; harmony with strong, 


bold architecture, and distinct adaptation to 
architectural It contains no minute dis- 
turbing detail; its lights are broad, and _ its 
shadows deep, without being so undercut as to 
give an idea of weakening the material : in short, 
it contains every element of grand architectural 
ornament, though in its earliest form (of which 
I am at present speaking), it is less remarkable 
for that class of beauty which is suited to those 
smaller features in which grandeur is not one of 
the objects aimed at. 

This, then, is the style especially adapted to 
afford you lessons in the bolder and nobler 
elements of your art; and as they are infinitely 
the more difficult of attainment, and just those 


Uses, 


in which you all,—or I should have said we 
all,—in these days most glaringly fail, I do not 


care how long you dwell upon this noble phase of 
the art you have to study. 

Though it is most strikingly developed in France, 
you will find examples equally worthy of your 
attention in our own country. In English build- 
ings you will always recognize the style of which 
I am speaking by its nearly constant accompani- 
ment, the square abacus. In France, that feature 
coutinued very much later, so that it is no mark | 
of very early date; but with us the square abacus | 
very rarely shows itself after the end of the 
twelfth century, the fully-developed Early Pointed 
being with us always accompanied by the round 
abacus. This distinction is the more important 
as the square form of necessity affected the distri- 
bution of the foliage, which had to be so placed as 
to support the salient angles, whereas no such 
functional requirement existed where the round 
abacus was used. 

The eastern part of Canterbury I view as a 
French example, and being the only one many 
of you may have the chance of seeing, I would 
strongly recommend to all of you a Canterbury 
pilgrimage ; but among purely English works of 
this period, I would especially single out Glas- 
tonbury. The pillars there being more sub- | 
divided than is usual in French buildings of | 


the same age, it follows 
are not on the same grand scale ; 
making due allowance for this, they 


that the capitals|the disregard of the architectonic element, or 
but,| grouping as a whole, necessarily the pervading | 
are, | principle demanded in a public monument ; partly 


The principal English works of the Transitional 
style in our collection are, one fragment from Can- 
terbury, a series from Dunstable (early in the 
style), a few from Haughmont Abbey, near 
Shrewsbury, and some from Worksop Priory.* 





THE TREATMENT OF MONUMENTAL 
SCULPTURE. 

PROFESSOR WESTMACOTT’S LECTURES AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Tue intention to erect a memorial to General 
Havelock, on a prominent site in the metropolis, 
shonld induce some further consideration of cer- 
tain questions of art and sesthetics—especially 
belonging to monuments and sculpture—which 
may have been departed from in recent works, 
where the result is unsatisfactory, as well as 
inferior to what might be expected from the 
executive skill of our living sculptors, and the 
actual works of Flaxman and others. Portrait 
sculpture, the branch to which the intended 
memorial may chiefly belong, indeed, might be 
supposed to escape the difficulty which the mind 
of the artist must solve in the production or de- 
sign of any monumental or imaginative work of 
the higher class. That, however, is by no means 
the case: whether viewing a monument as a 
simple portrait statue, or considering accessory 
details—as, for example, ri/ievi—attention to the 
true principles cannot be dispensed with; whilst 
the question of the proper treatment of costume is 
a novel and peculiarly difficult one. 

Strongly impressed with the public evidence 
that misconception of monumental sculpture as a 
branch of art, did exist; believing that the cha- 
racter and limits of the sculpturesque, and the 
importance in general grouping and in subordi- 
nate details, of the architectonic element, were 
not understood; we were induced on several 
recent occasions, to state the views which we 
had derived from the study of matters belong- 
ing to geners! art as well as to architecture, but 
which have lately had more attention from archi- 
tects, and writers on art-manufacture and decora- 
tion, than from painters and sculptors. For this 
course, we claim no present merit of originality : 
the principles were valuable precisely inasmuch as 
they were dependent upon natural and immutable 
laws, to be tested by all; and they had been often 
before set forth in our pages. But, we may refer 
to the articles on Sculpture, including the notices of 
the Westminster-hall exhibition of the Wellington 
Monument Models,+ and other matter, in which we 
have urged the importance of not merely that 
paternal alliance between architects and sculptors, 
which is so desirable for the success of either art 
in its highest walks, but also of the identified view 
of what is really one and the same thing as 
art. For, there are certain principles which be- 
long to all art, and principles which may be 
adopted from one branch to another ; and there 
are other principles of not less importance, consti- | 
tuting that distinction of aim which is assumed in 
the vulgar acceptation, and, indeed, properly in 
professional practice. Either the architect’s art 
or the sculptor’s may predominate in a monument ; 
but in either case there must be certain principles 
which we call architectonic: after these, the dis- | 
tinction between the two classes of works, and 
integral character respectively, will be sufficiently 
derived from the professional bias of the artist. 

Referring to sculpture for sites out of doors, we 
suggested that the failure might be due partly to | 


I think, quite equal in merit ; and the more | to the want of art in the details of the pedestal, | 


closely you study them the better. 


I regret | and in the arrangement of the site and accessories ; | 


that we have no specimens of them in our museum ; | and partly to disregard of the fact that there was 


indeed, I hope we may soon take measures to 
remedy a great defect in our collection, which is 
at present very poor in English specimens of the 
Transitional period, though rich in those of the 
immediately succeeding date. 

Besides Glastonbury, 1 may mention St. David’s 
Cathedral, in which the capitals are very curious, 
and many of them very fine: some parts of Chi- 
chester Cathedral, the Castle Hall at Oakham, 
some exquisite fragments of the Abbey of St. Mary 
at York, and a multitude of examples, in which 
the square abacus prevails. Many of the capitals 
in this style are, however, of a much simpler kind, 
having only a plain water-leaf under each angle, 


but are nevertheless very effective. These abound | subject of some correspondence. 
in the north, as in the refectories of Fountains and | limitation of sculpture as a separate art, we have 
Rievaulx abbeys, at Tynemouth, Jedburgh, Kelso, | objected to all such allegory as required the aid of 


Dreyburgh, and many other noble examples of the | description in a guide-book ; to all appeals to the 
style. The only instance of it we have in our} 


museum is, I think, from Farnham Church, in 
Yorkshire. 


a distinctive treatment proper to each material. 
We showed that the principle suited to bronze, 
was departed from in a manner which must 
necessarily be fatal to our works; and we have 
lately instanced the bronze copies at Manchester, 
of the marble statues of Dalton and Watt, as 
special examples of the mistaken line of treat- | 
ment alluded to. A suggestion as to the! 
desirableness of reconsidering the ingredients of 
the material, bronze, the composition of which, 
though of minor importance, might not be un- 
worthy of notice in reference to one of the objec- 
tionable characteristics of modern statues,—their 





and Statues ;*’ and pp. 415, 425, 445, 457, and 489. 


heavy, black, and monotonous appearance,—wasthe 
Perceiving the 








= ‘To be continued. 
+ Vide vol. xv. p. 29, ‘Sculpture ;”’ p. 213, “Mona 
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observer to take things on trust as representations 
excepting, however, the recognised symbolic; tovio- 
lent and dramatic action in sculpture; and to the 
confusion between the respective offices of paint- 
ing and sculpture, as shown in the attempts at 





| perspective and fore-shortening in many modern 


rilieri, The point last named, was, indeed, dwelt 


upon (not to speak of earlier observations), in the 


course of the notices of the courts at the Crystal 


Palace, in our volume for 1854,—particularly with 
reference to some of the works in the Renaissance 
Court, the originals of which were executed very 
soon after the discovery, so-called, of perspective 

These views, we confess, we put forward 
with some feeling of apprehension, not arising 
from doubt as to their propriety, but lest we 
should be considered to assume unduly to teach a 
class of artists out of our own profession. We 
have now, however, the highest testimony, on the 
part of a seulptor, the professor at the Royal 
Academy, to the correctness of the ground we took 
as to all the pots we have just mentioned, and 
others. Professor Westmacott, in the four lee- 
tures which he has lately delivered, has afforded 
whatever support might be needed to views which 
go far to explain the ill-suecess of recent attempts, 
and therefore to detract from the taste of many 
living sculptors. He shows the necessity of the 
same considerations in sculpturesque treatment, 
and monumental art, as we have advanced, 
Having referred to the value of the antique, and 
the right use of precedent, in terms which may 
be commended to the attention of every architect, 
he insists on the inevitable, or proper limitation 
of the seulptor’s art, to expression by form, or 
“unaided by artificial effects of light and shade, 
or by atmospheric illusion, such as the painter 
may employ in the sister art; and speaks of 
simplicity and repose, approaching to severity, as 
a principle, and of energetic action even as excep- 
tional. He puts forward “taste, judgment, and 
selection,” in opposition to “mere servile imita- 
tion,” as belonging to the very idea of Fine Art. 
He urges the force of the example left us by the 
ancients, of sculptors and architects working to- 
gether, and that where sculpture is “to be com- 
bined with architecture,” it should be treated so 
as to “serve the purpose of increasing, not in- 
. . > . 2 2” 
juring, the effect intended by the architect. 
The question of materials he enters into at some 
length, saying,— 

‘‘It is not the fact that a statue, however well com- 
posed, is fitted for whichever mode of execution, carving 
or casting, may be determined upon. It must be obvious, 
on a little reflection, that bronze lends itself to the display 
of energetic action, in works in the round, much more 
readily than marble. In the former the limbs may be 
stretched out to their fall extent, if necessary, unsupported 
by any of those unsightly stays which are absolutely 
necessary in marble; but which, after all, while they clog 
the lines and deface the composition, frequently do not 
fulfil their object of securing the safety of the work. It 
may be received as a general rule that for casting or works 
in bronze, the style of open composition may be employed. 
On the other hand, a work in marble or stone requires 
support in all its parts; and, theretore, demands such a 
compact style of composition as shall secure, without too 
prominent an exhibition of the contrivance by which it is 
effected, the strength of the whole. Bronze, also, is well 
adapted to show clearly against a sky background; and 
the work intended for such open situation should be de- 
signed with reference to this condition. Tne limbs, for 
instance, should be defined, so as to show the action, 
clearly, at a distance.’’ 

Mentioning some examples, he says of one of 
them, the Mercury of Giovanni Bologna,— 

“*Such a work could not have been so treated in marble; 
while in bronze, all this lightness and action are combined 
with perfect safety and security of the parts.”’ 

He instances the Apollo Belvidere, as composed 
on the principle that applies to a bronze statue, 
and as being a copy from bronze in the opinion of 
some of the best authorities, including Flaxman ; 
and the Laocoon as open to the same conjecture ; 
whilst he names the Perseus holding with extended 
arm the head of Medusa, of Cellini, as an example 
of the quality of treatment suited to works in 
metal. And he says :— 

“The principle of design in marble differs from this, 
inasmuch as the sculptor should endeavour so to arrange 
the parts of his work that the lighter and more delicate 
details, as the extremities and any flying drapery, should 
derive support from the parts near them. The hands 
should be so arranged that, without its appearing to have 
been a studied expedient, each finger should have a rest 
at some point: and it is scarcely necessary to tell you how 
important an element in expression are the hands, and 
how well it is worthy a sculptor’s care that they should 
not be exposed to injury. 

We have ourselves contended that it was the 
true principle in art, to take advantage of the 
properties of materials, and seek a distinct cha- 
racter of design as proper to each. And on the 
other subject we adverted to, he says,— 

“It may be interesting to you to know that the mere 


| questions arising out of materials alone, were thought of 
ments sufficient importance to engage, of old, the serious atten- 
| tion of the greatest masters of our art. * * * * The 
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eomposition of the metal used was asubject of the greatest 
care and interest among the artists of different localities. 
There were rival schools ; those of Agina and Delos ; and 
Pliny records the competition in the qualty of the mate- 
rial. In his Thirty-fourth Book he says, ‘The most 
ancient honour was that given to the Delian bronze,—the 
next to that of Agina. Myron used the former; Poly- 
cletus the latter. They were equals and fellow-scholars ; 
but there was emu/atio—rivalry—in the material each 
chose to use.’ The mere list of names of the different 
kinds of bronze used is curious. There was the Corin- 
thian, the Delian, and the bronze of Agina; that of Tar- 
tessus, the ‘zs Demonesium’ the ‘xs nigrum, or 
black bronze, and the ‘2s candidum,’ or light-coloured, 
supposed to have been produced by mixing a large pro- 
portion of silver with it. There was also the ‘ zs hepati- 
zon,’ adark-coloured bronze, ofa liver colour, and others. 
The whole history of the metal-working of the ancients is 
interesting, from its rude beginning, in different kinds of 
*‘ hammer-work,’ to its perfection, in the founder’s art ; 
and we learn from it how much study and careful thought 
the ancient sculptors considered it worth while to bestow 
upon every branch of its practice. At some future time, 
this class of art may, with great propriety, be made the 
subject of more extended observations.”’ 

On the proper treatment of rilievo, the remarks 
were extended and valuable; and the management 
of alto-rilievo and basso-rilievo in works of the 
early Revival, and of late and recent date, was 
duly commented upon, without, however, referring 
to the copies at the Crystal Palace. In contra- 
distinction to the different receding planes, and 
diminution in the size of figures,—involving the 
absurdity of shadows falsifying the intention, as 
well as the want of atmospheric gradation,—he 
noticed the treatment of the sculpture of the 
Parthenon of the several varieties. The inad- 
missibility of some subjects, as, for instance, a 
front view of the Fighting Gladiator, for Jasso- 
rilievo ; the advantage of representing profiles 
rather than front views; and the necessity for con- 
sidering the intended position, the light, and 
other elements of the result, were well shown. 
On the same principle that we objected to fea- 
tures in certain designs at Westminster Hall, 
he asks how it is possible for a sculptor to repre- 
sent falling rain, or a flash of lightning, or a rain- 
bow; though equally with us he tolerates the 
merely emblematic or symbolic ; and, saying that 
“a sculptor shows his talenc and capability 
almost, if not quite as much, in the choice of his 
subjects as in the manner in which he treats 
them,” he again urges that he must choose them, 
paying consideration to his means of illustration. 

In the last of his lectures on Monday, the 8th, 
when he dwelt chiefly on the treatment of acces- 
sories, which he showed should never be made so 
important as to overpower the principal feature 
in the design, the lecturer said,— 

I must, at the risk of repetition, again advert to the 
subject of the antique, in order that I may make clear the 
great ultimate object I have in view in undertaking the 
duties of the office I now hold. Though great stress has 
been laid on the value of the study of the ancient sculp- 
tare of the best schools, I shall have been misunderstood 
if it is supposed my arm has only been to show how the 
student may become a good academical artist; as if that 
were the end and sole object of all his study. 1 have, on 
the contrary, desired throughout to impress upon him 
that this is only a means to an end. The history of our 
art should be his warning here. I have wished to show 
that the repetition of mere classical and academical sculp- 
ture in modern days, even when practised by sculptors of 
the highest talent, has uniformly failed to establish a hold 
on the popular feeling, and to maintain its ground for any 
long period. As Art, there has been no indisposition to 


admit that there has been much in it that was excellent, | 


as is seen in many works still existing, by the best artists 
of Italy and France—from Michelangelo, Sansovino, and 
others, downwards. But still the fact of its failure is un 

deniable ; and there must, of course, be some cogent 


reason for the comparatively little interest that is felt in it. 
May it not have been because, not being real, but arti- | 
ficial, in its origin, it did not reach or appeal to general | 


sympathy,—the popular feeling could not be warmed to 
it? Itis, therefore, a subject deserving attention, whe- 
ther it might not be possible to establish a school of 
Sculpture— pure, and simple, and expressive—which might 
touch modern sympathies, and attract the attention and 
the liking of the public. The refined scholar and con- 


be effected by our own artists> Little more than half-a- 
century ago, England scarcely dared to count a sculptor 
Roubiliac, Rysbach, Schumacher, and many others, all 
foreigners, were alone tho: ght worthy to be employed, 
and native aspirations were depressed for want of encou- 
ragement. Banks, Flaxman, Bacon, N¢ liekins, and 
others, at length vindicated the national capability of 
taking our place in the republic of Art, and have left 
works which take high and honourable place amongst 
the productions of modern sculpture. Why, then, it may 
be asked, should not earnest and well-directed genius 
again originate, in our time, new forms of thought that 
may have their illustration in consistent forms of beauty, 
adapted to the spirit of the age > . 


Such observations, along with the timely contri- 
bution to knowledge of principles which have 
lately been too little regarded, if pondered over 
and acted upon, will do much to remedy the 
defects before adverted to, in monumental sculp- 
ture, and conduce to the effective character of 
our streets and publie places. 





ART AND THE CHURCH. 
“The most impenetrable panoply in which to confront 
error isthe nakednes of truth.’’—Rev. Baden Poweil, 
“Christianity without Judaism.”’ 


I HAVE no intention of entering on a purely theological 
discussion; and this I say, because, unexplained, the 
title of our subject might somewhat mislead, or be some- 
what alarming to those who may dislike what is abstruse 
and dry. Although there is much division of opinion as 
to how far art is, or is not, entitled to a place in the 
church—although much needless fear has unhappily been 
elicited on this tupic—yet it appears to have been seldom 
inquired into in anything like a dispassionate manner. 
We wish, however, to see whether common reason has 
anything to advance on the matter. It may be enough 
to say, that Ido not advocate the views I hold in any 
factions spirit ; for which purpose this at least were not 
the piace, nor is itto be apprehended that any one will 
object to a free expression of Opinion. With regard to 
whatever of religion may lie near our faith, I shall not 
mindful of a certain saving) seek ‘‘to rush in where 
angels fear to tread;’’ but if our subject sometimes 
brings us within view of the celestial gates, I feel sure 
that (as it is necessary to our sabject) I shall be forgiven ; 
and it becomes therefore unnecessary to apologise. 

It might perhaps have been more philosophical, and 
doubtless more imposing, to have put forward certain 
very lofty terms in the van of our subject, and much 
might be said in favour of the word “‘ zsthetic;’’ but, in 
general, most of these terms are very mysterious, Kan- 
tian, transcendental. The moment one enters within 
their sphere, confusion of mind begins—general indefi- 
niteness prevails. Wehave perhaps to consider ourselves 
as entities, and not men, and to pass our time wandering 
about the labyrinth of some gigantic Ism or other, equally 
unable to proceed or retreat with certainty from a region 
of difficulty and delusion. But it is better to be a man 
than an entity, or any other abstraction ; it is better to 
understand than to be blest with suggestive perceptive- 
ness; for in this part of the mind’s world, all the words 
are of Preadamite dimeusions,—they are the megatheria 
and saurians of speech. They grow to an unwieldy 
length, so much so, that it is a question whether many of 
these voluminous monsters of obscurity are anything 
more than mere developments of polysyliabicism— names 
without objects, just as there are objects without names. 

Avoiding these then, we wish to inqnire whether, in the 
worship of the Most High Creator, we are justified in 
availing ourselves of those noble arts which are the con- 
solers of human life, the lovely companions of the haman 
mind. I believe that the affirmative can be distinctly 
proved. On the other hand, if reason can show that, to 
whatsoever else open, the gates of heaven are closed 
against the arts, there ensues an end to ail noble archi- 
tecture and music, and the dreary reign of sloth and slo- 
venliness begins. But it is proposed here to set forth that 
the arts and their development are congruous with the 
nature and faculties of man. That, asit is natural to man 
to worship, so, in worshipping, he must engage those 
faculties and the means suitable to their organization 
We shall show how, by the operation of this very process, 
the arts have been maintained and fostered. We shail 
prove also that the arts are indissolubly connected, and 
that the plea for the employment of one holds good for 
the adoption of therest. And we shall also endeavour to 


| state those principles which, in the higher and grander 


public offices of life, such as those of religion, appear 
best fitted to guide and purify our taste. 

It has no doubt been esteemed a very fine thing to pur- 
sue, even under difficulties, the stoical sublime. Very 


| possibly grand is it to crush out all the gentler feelings of 


noisseur, and lover of classical poetry and imagery, might | 


still be gratified with works which might occasionally be 
produced in illustration of ancient Greek subjects. But 
there are many who, from habit and feeling, have no 
sympathy with the usual mode of presenting classical 
sculpture, or whose education may not have prepared 
them to understand its subjects, who still are capable of 
being affected and improved by seeing subjects of which 
they can comprehend the meaning presented under beau- 
tiful forms. Even the most familiar need not be vulgar, 


the soul, to look upon simple affections as personal foes, 
and to cry in a dreary manner that all is vanity. But 
this may be pushed to a morbid unhealthy poimt, and it is 
often forced to an ascetic conclusion. It is more Solo- 
monian than Christian. When we are in this condition, 
we are apt to declaim long and solemnly about the dread 


| ful nature of man. Man, * His last and fairest work,’’--— 


nor does their treatment involve the necessity of low and | 


common forms or bad taste. Genius and refined feeling 
can elevate the commonest subject, as may be seen in 
that most simple one of a ‘ Boy taking a Thorn out of his 
Foot,’—one out of many ancient works of the kind; and 
modern sculpture has, we know, successfully treated 


| 


* Who trusted God was love indeed, 
And love creation’s final law,” 


becomes in our eyes— | 
“« __.- a monster then, a dream, 

A discord. Dragons of the prime, 

That tare each other in their slime, 

Are mellow music matched with him.’’ 
We tremble at the tyranny aud hostility to our peace of 
the senses. The mind becomes haunted, dogged by them 
as by five “ frightful friends.’? We bewail the insignifi- 
cance, the nothingness of everything around; we talk in 


| whispers about eternity, immensity, infinity, or else about 


others of the same class. This may be carried still further | 


in the illustration of subjects requiring deeper reflection 
in the artist, and capable, at the same time, of awakening 


corresponding sentiments in the people. It has already | 
effected once, and at a period in the world’s history | 


remote from classical feelings and classical associations, 
and when the artists had not the advantage of being 
acquainted with the masterpieces of the Greek schools to 
their studies and improve their knowledge of form. 

I allude, of course, to the Revival and Renaissance in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries,—when earnest feel- 
ing threw into rude and untaught Art a quantity of ex. 
pression that we in vain look for, in an equal degree, in 
any school of sculpture of any age? Why should not 
which has been, again be? And, why should it not 











ruin, thunder, fire, and woe; and, generally, we are | 
always meditating on misery, and devices of misery, and 
proceed to make ourselves as miserable as we possibly | 
can. With the greater part of this coldness and supposed 
depth I have now nothing to do. The state of mind | 
alluded to, though it has been much cried up, is for the 
most part a delusion altogether, if it be not worse. But | 
it suffices to call attention to the awful denunciation of 
the senses with which this frigid school is for ever re- | 
sounding. There must clearly have been an error some- | 
where. Man (miserable creature!) could never have 
been intended to have eyes, ears, and nose, if this school 
be right; to possess the senses, sight, hearing, smell, 
touch, taste; to have been endowed with a brain and 
nerves (special nerves) corresponding to and mainly to 


be influenced by those senses ; to obey, and sometimes to 
wield, a power expressly made, and fitted to reflect on 
the sensations derived from such gross, such evil chan- 
nels. But, in spite of this, we must accept the very evi- 
dent fact that he was intended to have them, because 
they were given to him. They were given to him in order 
that he might employ them, not here or there, not to-day 

r to-morrow, but everywhere and always. Nature, 
Se assured, is no Dejanira, nor the senses a 
Dejanira’s gift to man. For the mind can re- 
ceive no report of the external world without 
the aid of these senses. Just, for instance, as the 
eye and the ear are to the brain, so are sight and 
hearing to the mind. As the eye is to the ear, so is sight 
to hearing; as sight is to hearing, so are colours and 
forms to sounds and tones, combined. And as sight and 
hearing are to the mind, so are the arts of painting and 
music to the understanding. I am speaking now as to 
the effect produced from without. But when we turn to 
creating in art, a like relation holds. For the painter be- 
holds all the beautiful images of his work with the eye, 
that is with the visual faculties, of the mind (which are, 
in this case, originally much dependent upon, and im 
structed by, the external organ of sight), and with his 
understanding he reflects, arranges, and combines. The 
musician, also, hears his Songs without Words by the 
ear of the mind, and the faculty most engaged is espe- 
cially that most conversant with sound, the memory and 
imagination of sound, and chiefly connected with the ex- 
ternal organ of hearing. So that the chain ascends from 
nature to the mind, and descends from the mind to nature. 
There is continual action and reaction; flection, so to 
speak, and reflection. For (to pass over technical ac- 
quirements, the practice of the hand and the like) a mam 
first learns an art through an organ, a sense, and the 
brain, by the mind and understanding. The understand- 
ing reflects, improves, and invents; and in turn creates 
in art from the mind, and appeals, by the converse pro- 
cess, to the minds of all. Every generation records its 
progress, and adds something to the knowledge of its pre- 
decessor. Thus art is founded upon nature, and the light 
of experience. But science has been of a much more 
tardy and more gradual growth, and the senses are here 
much less certain guides, if guides at all. Art precedes 
science in the order of development ; and the fine arts had 
reached to extraordinary exceilencies ages before the 
right method of proceeding in science was even truly in- 
vestigated. And several mechanical arts of daiiy life, the 
‘* heavenly motions in astronomy, and harmony in music, 
and the letters of the alphabet,’’ were almost of primzeval 
discovery ; but the inauguration of the true processes of 
science dates only from about the time of Bacon. The 
powers, therefore, in virtue of which man has created the 
works of art, are essentiaily part of his being, inseparably 
mingled in the tissues of the mind’s life. Poetry, paint- 
ing, architecture, are ail natural. They arise, moreover, 
from natural gifts and desires, and no more possess in 
themseives the nature of evil than do sight and hearing, 
eyes and ears, touch and taste, or, indeed, any of that won - 
derful and fearful structure called man. As long as some 
can paint, build, or compose, as long as others can hear, 
see, or feel, shall these noble arts be practised, as from 
the earliest times they have been, to adorn and civilize 
the world. The universal consent of ages is in their 
favour ; they are as venerable as those twin nurses ‘* Use 
and Wont,;’* they were the delight and glory of the 
ancient peoples, as they are to-day ofthe modern; they 
are kept alive by means of the highest aspiration, by an 
intense longing to attain to true conception and expres- 
sion of beanty and grace; they have been reared by a 
laborious creative being, the work of his hands, the de- 
light of his eyes, the embodied emanations of his intellect, 
How little reason, then, is there in regarding the arts as 
something dangerous and basely seductive; as glittering 
tempters fashioned in wrong; as syrens singing from an 
evil isle. Yet have they by mankind been ever invested 
with an almost sacred character: they were the hand- 
maids of the gods in Egypt and the primzeval East; with 
divinities they dwelt in their own majestic temples in 
Greece and Rome; ther took refuge in Christian Byzan- 
tium when the North arose to conquer; they were kept 
alive and fostered in Europe by monastic institutions, 
which on this ground alone (like Leo X. and the Medici 
generally) are deserving of the eternal gratitude of man- 
<ind, Ata later period still we see the arts growing with 
the growth, and strengthening with the strength, of the 
Christian Church. We observe the rise and development 
of Gothic architecture in the North, and in the South we 
find the sacred shrines become a refuge for the works of 
painting and sculpture. It would not, therefore, be too 
much to say, that, from first to last, the arts have been 
fostered and maintained by Religion, and sheltered in their 
need at her feet. They were born in the temple, bred in 
the sanctuary, developed gloriously under the very shadow 
ot the Cross. 

We observe, then, that both the nature and history of 
man concur, as to the development and employment of 
the arts in the offices of religion. There is no occasion to 
make a trite enumeration of the most majestic edifices in 
the world, and to show that nearly every one is a temple 
raised either to the true Lord of man, or to some deity the 
worshippers presumed to be so—some name they sup- 
posed to be His. In every age history shows us the 
sacred sisters sitting at the foot of the “great workd’s 
altar stairs, that slope through darkness up to God.’ 

The arts, too, are closely allied as to their principles of 


Pad 


| composition. It is natural to imagine that architecture, 
| being an art of design, is more closely related to painting 
| and sculpture than to poetry and music. But although 


all are more or less dependent upon similar principles, the 
resemblance lies closest between architecture, music, and 
poetry. These are all creative. They command the widest 
range of expression, and allow of the greatest freedom of 
choice in the artist In these, all his ideas may become 
embodied; may assume the form his free mind stamps 
upon the materials of his choice; and, so eombined 
together, no longer airy nothings, but, possessing local 
habitations and names, tell forth their wondrous tale. 
Language possesses rhythm and metre, vivid and noble 
imagery,—the most touching, most telling, means of ex- 
pression,—and these in unison form poetry. Music pos- 
sesses sounds obedient to rule and measure, and expresses 
in characteristic accents the passions and emotions of the 
mind, both good and bad, divine and human. Milton 
describes the angels marching in heaven as accompanied 
by music ; and perhaps Beethoven’s march at the end of 
the C minor symphony would not have been unworthy of 
the occasion. All will call to mind how,— 


* The bright seraphim, in burning row, 
Their loud uplifted angel trumpets blow, 
And the cherubic host, in thousand quires, 
Touch their immortal harps of golden wires.”’ 
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THE BUILDER. 





[ Marcu 27, 1858. 





Although these harps may be too substantial, the value of 





| formed directly and professedly with a religious object. 


Milton’s authority arises from his being in many respects | It is, then, the highest and noblest province of the arts to 


a Puritan of the Puritans, who nevertheless delighted in | serve the Creator. 


poetry, music, and architecture. , 

All poets have celebrated the many-sounding organ. 
Dryden’s Cecilia “drew an angel down,” and so might 
his own Ode too. To take an instance from it, on the | 
unangelic side :— 


** Sharp violins proclaim 
Fury, frantic indignation, : 
Depths of pain, and height of passion, 


” 


For the fair, disdainful dame. 


But it is needless to multiply examples from writers of | 
all shades of opinion, to show that ‘tin harmony —in hea- | 
venly harmony—this universal frame began ;’’ and there | 
are many which refer alike to all the arts. Music con- 
nects and combines these sounds—her words—together | 
in melody of “linked sweetness ;’’ she enters the soul by | 
the gate of hearing, and speaks to it with a voice that is 
no servile echo of the voice of Nature. Architecture | 
deals with material parts, which she submits to the laws | 
of proportion, and arranges in harmonious taste. These | 
are her words and sounds, and with these she recites her 
poem, or symphony in stone, in the length, breadth, | 
beight, and proportionate divisions of the palace or the 
cathedral. She lends a material shape to the greatest 
ideas of the mind. For architecture is particularly expres- 
sive of power and sublimity ; her appeal is to the eye, and, 
through that, as music through tie ear, she addresses the 
mind. The greatest works of music, poetry, architec- 
ture, possess alike an exhaustless beauty ; they render us 
continual delight; and gaze, read, listen as long as we 
may, we never leave them but unwillingly. But rather, 
we ought to say we cannot leave them; for they follow 
us everywhere ; we hear their airy voices, and their shapes 
arise before us even by ‘*‘sands and shores and desert 
wildernesses.’’ Thus, then, between these three (archi- 
tecture, poetry, and music), we may have observed avery 
close analogy. Architecture, painting, and sculpture alike 
require a cultivated eye, and the taste that arises from 
careful observation and careful comparison, whether of 
Nature or of works of art. Every noble and beautiful 
object leaves as it were its photograph inthe mind. The 
gallery of a richly-stored memory becomes often a 
powerful seat of taste. | 

The eye and memory of the sculptor are continually at 
work ; and his art may contribute to architecture a more 
immediate knowledge of forms of beauty, a more ready 
habit of accurately estimating proportions, and, conse- 
quently, of effecting better combination. To sculpture, 
painting adds perspective and a judicious harmony of 
colour. The charm effected by her secret of contrast also 
is well calculated to moderate in theory the severity of 
proportions, and the mathematically strict principles of 
construction necessary to architecture: and thus may all 
the arts find assistance in each other. They proceed on 
like, and sometimes common, principles; and these, but | 
few in number (however varied and numerous the combi- 
nations that have resulted from them), are the very source 
of all that order, grandeur, and harmony which together 
constitate beauty. 

In all, the observation of Nature is of the highest im- 
portance. The arts are all dependent upon her ; aud must 
all conform to her laws :— 


‘* Nature is made better by no mean, 
But Nature makes that mean; so, o'er that art 
Which you say adds to Nature, is an art 
That Nature makes.”’ 
Aud so of each of the arts we may say, — 
“This is an art 
Which does mend Nature—change it rather, but 
The art itself is Nature.’’ 


I think it is sufficiently shown that the arts are so 
<iosely allied, that their virtues and vices, so to speak, 
are common to all of them. ‘That if to be approved, they 
are approveable on the same ground ; if to be condemued, 
condemnable on the same ground. But it is very clear, 
although like everything else, they may be abused, that 
there is essentially no evil about them. Our inquiry has 
shown that to understand them, tie student must seck 
for the principles of the sublime, the beautiful, and the 
harmonious. They depend entirely on those laws by 
which the Creator himself has fashioned the world. They 
employ the material He has givens imitate the forms He 
has adopted; array themselves in the colours of His work. 
His is the hardness of the granite, the smoothness of the 
marble—His every beautiiul shape. His the light, and the 
laws cf light, which invest all works with various hues ; 
that give expression alike to the landscape and the 
grandest structure ; that allow us the blessing of sight by 
means of an organ made by law, in direct conformity 
with the laws of objects about us. From Him we learn 
height, breadth, depth, proportion. We are fitted to ob- 
serve them, having senses adapted to the purpose; His 
work and our senses, and the arts through our senses 
learnt from His work, are assuredly not evil, though we 
may make evil to ourselves from the abuse of them, Man 
has ever been a worshipper, whether a saint, a sav age, or 
a sage. Is then the worship of this creature, endowed | 
corporeaily, intellectually, spiritually, to be the worship 
of the whole or of the part? Is it to be only corporeal, 
only intellectual, only spiritual so called? ‘The first tends 
to make religion consist in the Hindu agony of self-torture ; 
the second, to cause that abstract speculation and mysti- 
cism, toindulge in which men make a Pantheon of theirown 
dreams ; the third, as if in vindication of the neglect of all 
warm and genial feeling, to engender a calm, perennial 
chil of soul. But this attempted division of an indivisible 
being—this separation of things by nature inseparable, is 
against reason and against truth. The worship of man 
must evidently be of man as a whole: whence it follows 
immediately that the intellectual faculties are as much 
concerned in worship as any other part ; that that cannot 
be complete worship in which they have no share; that 
if the intellectual faculties are thus bound to the service 
of God, then are their production, their natural modes of 
expression,—as, among others, are the arts,—bound to be 
exercised to His glory and honour. Thus, the chief pri- 
vilege of the man of art, as of the man of science, is to 
express his gratitude for the sublime gifts bestowed upon 
him, by means of their devotional employment; and this 


| have eyes and no ears, ears and no eyes. 


| Spirit. 


| affecting the lever. 


It is so by universal admission for 
music and poetry ; therefore for painting, sculpture, and 
architecture. For all these are intimately connected to 
such a degree, that much architecture is little else than 
music transferred into stone, and much painting nothing 
but poetry in colours. They vary but as the senses; they 
are the expression of one human mind in different lan- 
guages, the children of one goddess clad in different 
robes. Therefore, there is no reason in separating them, 
and in saying we will have architecture and music in our 
worship, and no others. We might as well say we will 
The same argu- 
ments lie for and against them all; their effects only are 
more or less direct and palpable. 

We perceive, then, how closely the arts are allied. 
History shows us how often the great Italians combined 
the mastery of severalat atime. And one is led to believe 
that in those days men understood some general principles 
of art, generally viewed, and which they were able to 
apply to any branch of it. 
are more supplemental to each other than we altogether 
realise. Here there is still too much of the old monopoly 
Because a man is an architect, therefore he can 
because a painter, therefore 
nothing of architecture; andsocn. But these therefores 
have very little truth or reason in them. On the con- 
trary, the more thoroughly a man learns to trace the 
principles of art in its different developments, the better 
will he succeed in his own specialty; and the better he 
understands his own, the more likely is he to appreciate 
the realart. For these principles are, as has been said, very 
similar, almost identical, and must be equally observed in 
designing a building, or composing an oratorio or a poem. 
It is at this point, this process of development of princi- 
ples into systematic shape, that art begins to change into 
science. ‘ Principles are not to the artist direct objects 
of meditation. ‘They are secret powers of nature, to 
which the forms which tenant the world owe their con- 
stancy, their movements, their changes, their luxuriant 
and varied growth, but which the artist can nowhere 
directly contemplate. They are unseen guides leading 
by invisible strings through paths where the end alone is 
looked at. But science directs our visien so that these 
airy ties become distinct objects.”’ Indistinctness of ideas, 
we read, was first remedied among architects and engi- 
neers. The honour of this belongs to the painter and en- 
gineer Leonardo da Vinci, especially as regards the laws 
In his remarks Leonardo observes 
that‘‘ Theory is the general—experimentsare the soldiers.” 
Lord Bacon has similar statements. Nature is the true 
teacher of men of genius; or, as Dr. Whewell (above 
quoted) says, ‘‘ Experience and nature are the writing, 
and the intellect of man the interpreter.’’—(Whewell, 
Philosoph. Induc. Sci.) From all this it results that it is 
useful for the man of art (and especially the architect) to 
strengthen his scientific powers. 

Public worship partakes of the nature of a national 
ceremony. It exacts, therefore, atleast as much decorum 
and appropriateness as any other of our public acts. One 


know nothing of painting ; 


| would say that certainly no less care and reverence befit 


those who approach the temple, than those who wait upon 
the throne. We have seen that it has ever been the highest 


| privilege of individuals to devote their art to the worship 


of the Deity. The poet, the architect, the musician—all 


| have claimed and exercised this privilege; but the archi- 
| tect, the musician, the poet, the painter, the sculptor, are 
| of us and among us. 
| assert their greatness and their glory. 


They belong to us, and we warmly 
For us the mind of 
Wren still lives and broods in St. Paul’s, the genius of 


| Milton shines in every library, the spirit of Handel leads 
| the overwhelming chorus of praise. 


The names of these 
men, and their brethren in art abroad, though their visits 
were those of angels, are familiar in our mouths as house- 
hold words. We have adopted the very life and colour of 
their thoughts,—we must also adopt their responsibility, 
and lovingly discharge the sacred debt of gratitude they 
owed for their marvellous gifts, and that we, who have 
been soothed, taught, and elevated by those gifts, shall 
owe for ever. And in what better way can we make 
acknowledgment than by the use of the very highest 
efforts of our arts in our public acts of adoration? What 
is more natural, what, in the ordinary passages of life, 
would be more graceful, than to express your thanks for a 
valued gift, by means of that very gift itself? The grate- 
ful mind, that “by owing owes not, but at once repays, in- 
debted and discharged,’’ must surely make some sign that 
it is grateful. Were there a king of all the world, who 
should give any of us some estimable order, should we go 
into his presence without wearing it? And as there is 
(in amuch higher sense) such a monarch who has bestowed 
upon us the arts, far more priceless than stars and ribands, 
shall we go into His court,—His church, without them ? 
Consider the very example of these men, on whom Heaven 
bestowed heavenly minds for our instruction. 
offer of that which cost them nothing? Is there in the 


‘Paradise Lost’’ one single resource of the poetic art left | 


unemployed, and that, too, of the very choicest kind? This 
blind, neglected, lonely bard, was no sensualist, no idle 
dreamer, no lukewarm worshipper, in need of excitement. 


But he had thought of endeavouring to justify the ways | 


of God to man. He invoked divine Urania and verily 
she heard in heaven, and came down. This great man did 
not say to himself, ‘‘O, my master is infinite ; the best I 
can do will be nothing in his sight; therefore there is no 
use taking any pains about it.’”” Had Milton been an 
architect, is it to be supposed he would have acted differ- 
ently > Wouid he have built barns for the worship of 
God? Would he have chosen a bad style, worked it out 
clumsily, and revelled in compo and shams? Had Handel 
been a poet, would he have been contented with tame or 
timid diction, false imagery, indifferent grammar? For 
whatever name we use, we designate only the same human 
mind in anotherform. There is the human mind Newton, 
the human mind Milton, the human mind Handel, the 
human mind Angelo. The human mind is like a diamond 
in the hand of Time, being indeed one, but exhibiting 
different colours as he turns it in the advancing ages. 
This mind, in all its phases, has solemnly and incontestably 
lent its sanction to the principle, that in treating of those 
matters which concern the Most High, the noblest efforts 
of the art, chosen as a vehicle of expression, shall be 
called into play. The ‘infinity ” school, the ‘ best-will- 
be nothing ’’ school, the ‘‘ not-taking-any-pains’’ school, 


term devoticnal employment should be understcod in a | in short, the school of the Buried Talent,—cold, discou- 


very wide sense. For, indeed, whatever of our work tends 
to raise and improve the minds of our fellows, does good 
service in the cause of religion; and may, just in the | 
degree in which it so acts, be termed sacred. It is indis- | 
putable that the greatest achievements of the arts in| 
poetry, architecture, music, and painting have been per- | 


raging, and inert,—would never have given the world a 
Single art, nor have begotten a single art-mind.* 


H. T. Bratrawairs, B.A. 





* To be continued. 


And possibly these branches | 


Did they | 


AMERICAN CHIPPINGS.—SCHOOLS. 


Tue first railway ever constructed in the re- 
public of Venezuela has been opened for passenger 
traffic, and steam communication had with the 
interior. The event was celebrated by a gather- 
ing of “the wealth, fashion, and intelligence ” of 
the country. 

The Brooklyn public school-hause, recently de- 
stroyed by fire, whereby seven children were suf- 
| focated and several injured, out of a school of 800 
| pupils, was erected in 1853, at a cost of 17,600 
| dollars, at the corner of Concord and Navy Streets, 
| opposite the City Park. The loss is total, there 
| being no insurance; and this case adds another to 
‘the list of fearful calamities almost daily occur- 
‘ring, owing to the want of proper provision for 
‘free exit in case of accident, a precaution fre- 
| quently and earnestly urged in the pages of the 
| Builder, The building was of brick, three stories 

in height, the basement being used as a play- 
ground. On this floor, also, were the heaters, 
three in number. The second story was devoted 
to the primary department, and the third story to 
| the grammar-school. Both floors were divided 
into eight apartments, connected by large folding- 
doors. The frontages towards Nassau and Navy 
Streets were similar, viz., 97 feet. In the former 
was the main entrance for visitors, with stairs 
8 feet in width; leading therefrom, also, an 
entrance to the female department, and in the 
latter one from the boys’ department, 6 feet in 
width. The fire was first discovered in the pri- 
mary department (first floor); and on one of the 
children erying out “Fire!” a tremendous rush 
was made, but the teachers of the girls’ school 
succeeded in handing them out safely. Not so, 
however, with the boys: the stairs became choked, 
and the killed were between six and seven years 
of age, death having been occasioned by the 
trampling and suffocation—not one burned, The 
fire originated near the girls’ entrance, and was 
occasioned by the overheating of a flue. 

Our Trans-Atlantic friends have devoted much 
time and study to the designing of scholastic 
buildings ; and many important buildings of this 
class have been executed, amongst which we may 
particularise those at Hartford, Conn.,—Octavius 
Jordan, architect,—cost 1,800 dollars,—Italian in 
character, with a belfry serving as a smoke and 
ventilating shaft likewise; Washington village, 
town of Coventry, Rhode Island,—cost 2,300 dol- 
lars, is two stories high, has a library of 400 
volumes, and is considered one of the best school 
houses in Rhode Island; the Union School-house 
at Woonsocket and Chepachet, Rhode Island,—cost 
7,000 dollars, —Mr. Teft, architect,and has a library 
of 900 volumes; Public High School-house, in 
Warren; Public School-house at Providence,—an 
important structure, with chiselled granite stone 
basement, and superstructure of Danvers’s pressed 
brick, roof of ¢in, painted,—general dimensions, 
76 feet by 50 feet,—three stories high, denticulated 
projecting cornice forming eave, pedimental 
ends, and containing a lecture-room to accommo- 
date 250 pupils, progressive school-rooms for both 
sexes, &c, Ke. Public High School-house, Salem, 
fitted up very completely, and combining Eng- 
lish and Latin schools. An appropriate species of 
decoration is introduced here in the ceiling of 
the English lecture-room, which presents the 
circle of the zodiac, 29 feet in diameter, a venti- 
lator, 3} feet in diameter, representing the sun 
and the spots upon the nucleus, the divergence of 
the solar rays, the four seasons, the equator, 
tropics, and polar circles, all fully indicated, as 
we mentioned some time ago. In the angle 
| panels of the square which incloses the circle, and 
on the four sides of the room, are also astronomi- 
eal subjects. At New York, the Public School So- 
ciety has done much; and we find in Twenty-fourth 
Street, between Seventh and Eighth Avenues, a 
school-house, with a frontage of 54 feet and 95 
feet in depth, designed by Mr. T. B. Jackson, 
architect. The staircases afford ample means of 
egress, and are constructed to provide against 
accidents. The same architect has also built 
another structure at the corner of North Moore 
and Varick Streets, with a primary department 
for 300 pupils, two departments for 500 girls of 
different ages, and one for a similar number of 
boys, and having frontages of 87 feet and 75 feet 
respectively. The Free Academy, however, is the 
most important structure noticed yet, its general 
dimensions being 125 feet by 80 feet, by 65 feet 
to eaves, and to top of towers 110 feet. Style, 
Gothie of the fourteenth century, five stories high. 
Its principal apartment is the great hall, 125 feet 
by 60 feet, with open roof and carved ribs. Mr. 
Renwick was the architect. In addition to the 
foregoing, we may remark, en passant, the Pri- 
mary School-house at Boston, three stories high ; 
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the Bowdoin Grammar School-house, 76 feet, by 
55 feet, and three stories high, Mr. Bryant, archi- 
tect, who also designed the Quincy Grammar 
School-house at Boston, 80 feet by 58 feet, four 
stories high, and cruciform on plan; the Putnam 
Free School-house, same architect, and the Gram- 
mar School in Philadelphia, 82 feet by 66 feet, 
Mr. S. Sloan, architect ; the Public High School, 
in the same city, and a variety of others, too 
numerous to notice ; but the principle of having 
school over school appears to be carried out 
through America, and in some cases witha ven- 
geance. Peculiar attention, however, appears to 
be paid to classification, fittings, and ventilation ; 
and many valuable hints might be taken from the 
general arrangements, though by no means fault- 
less in many respects. 


The new plates for the treasury notes, ordered | 


from Philadelphian and New York artists respect- 


ively, are said to be magnificent specimens of the | 


graver’s art. The head of the President will 
adorn the 1,000-dollar notes, and the 500-dollar 
ones. 

The harbour of New York is getting filled up 
to a serious extent by deposits, and it is said that, 
on the representations of some engineers, the 
Government is about taking steps to clear it. 

The American Telegraph Company now sends 


despatches from both ends of the line, and simul- | 


taneously, by a single wire, the electric currents 
meeting and crossing, but causing no irregularity. 
Two ordinary cells of the Grove battery are used. 
This is the invention of a Mr. Hughes. 

The Pacific Railroad Bill is matured, and 
the line will pass between the Big Sioux and the 
mouth of the Kansas river to San Francisco; 
alternate sections of land to be granted, and 
12,500 dollars per mile advanced on the comple- 
tion of every twenty-five miles of the road until 
25,000,000 dollars be reached. 

A new city hall is proposed to be erected at 
New York, and a bill for that purpose has been 
applied for to the Legislature. It is also proposed 
to erect an inebriate asylum at same place, and to 
appropriate 50 per cent. of the Excise moneys 
towards the expenses. ; 

Fire companies in Philadelphia are now pur- 
chasing steam fire-engines. Two companies are 
fully provided with them already. 


In Baltimore a suit has been instituted against | 
a “gas company” for retailing whiskey without | 


license, it being put into the metres, to prevent 
freezing, and the consumers charged for it. 

A “dummy engine” has been placed on the 
city portion of the north Pennsylvanian road. Its 
progress, it is said, is unattended by noise, and 
the construction such that it can be stopped in an 


instant, even when progressing at its highest | 


speed. The invention is by Jos. Harrison, jun. of 
Pennsylvania, and essentially different from any- 
thing hitherto known. 

The lake end of the Pontchartrain railroad is 
about half destroyed by a tremendous storm that 
lately swept over New Orleans. 

The snow fence on the Central railroad has been 
set for seventy-eight miles, and cost 130,000 
dollars. The posts are of oak, set 3 feet in the 
ground, and the boards are about 10 feet high. 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

On Monday, 22nd inst. a meeting was held at 
the Rooms, in Grosvenor-street, Mr. Scoles, V.P 
in the chair. 

A letter was read from Mr. John Bell, sculptor, 
presenting to the Institute photographs of an 
obelisk and fountain, designed by him, to comme- 
morate the Great Exhibition of 1851, with sug- 
gestions as to the introduction of the entasis in 
obelisks. 

The Hon. Secretary read a memorial that had 
been adopted, with reference to the recent com- 





particulars and critical remarks, on the remains | defective, and that notwithstanding the enormous 
of the Abbey of Kilconnell Abbey, Ireland,” by | amount annually expended through the medium 
Mr. James Blake, architect; the paper (which | of the Royal Engineer Department, there is not 
was illustrated with well-executed drawings and | that improvement manifest which the public has 
detailed plans), being the one to which the Insti-|a right not only to expect, but demand. As a 


tute at alate meeting awarded a medal and five 
guineas, 

Professor Donaldson, initiating a discussion, said he 

rather differed from Mr. Blake in the conclusion that 
foreign influence had affected the designs of the abbey 
and other works in Ireland of a similar class, and in doing 
so referred to drawings he had himself made in a recent 
tour through Ireland of the Abbey of Kilmallock, and 
which were remarkable for their identity in plan and 
design with the characteristic features of Kilconnell. 
Both these abbeys were constructed of similar materials— 
the black limestone, found in the county, and which was 
susceptible of a high polish, but its colour being almost 
black, rendered it unfavourable in an architectural point 
of view, as not being sufficiently relieving in its effect on 
the landscape and surrounding objects. He (the pro- 
| fessor) hoped that the effect of this paper would be to 
induce other young men in Ireland and Scotland to pro- 
duce equally desirable illustrations of the buildings of 
| their respective countries. 
Mr. Nicholl suggested that instead of these buildings 
| having been influenced by any foreign taste, they were 
rather late imitations of early works executed from 
memory by persons who had seen them abroad, and re- 
ferred to various buildings in Ireland in support of his 
hypothesis. 

Mr. Wyatt observed that the Mediaeval buildings he 
had seen near Dublin, presented decidedly English 
| features; and was of opinion that the originality that 
| Characterized these buildings arose from a want of 
knowledge of other styles. 

Mr. Nicholl added that the spire in Ireland, from the 
| circumstance of its being considered an English and 
| Protestant feature, was seldom adopted. 
| Mr. C. Barry congratulated the Institute on having 
developed in the present and past papers the architectural 
| antiquities of Ireland, which had received far less atten- 
| tion than they deserved, and the value of which had yet 
| still further to be developed, though it was hardly fair to 
judge of the merits of the greater works of Ireland from the 
| isolated though highly interesting specimens that had 
| come before them. 


j 











| ROYAL ENGINEERS versus MILITARY 
ARCHITECTS. 
| CONDITION OF BARRACKS, 

; Srvce I last occupied a portion of the Builder's 
| the attention of the public has been more fully 
| drawn to the subject, and the verity of my state- 
{ments proved by the Commissioners’ report and 
| your own investigations on the sanitary condition 
‘of our military establishments. 


| pages by a few observations on the above topic,* | 


| 
bs . . ., | of the military districts, and be directly and indi- 
The startling fact that we annually sacrifice | vidually responsible to the inspector-general for 


nation, we liberally provide means sufficient, in 
| judicious hands, to maintain our military establish- 
/ments in a state worthy of our position amongst 
| other nations; and it is a sad reproach to us to 
| find that means in the hands of improper or in- 
| competent officials ‘fail to accomplish the end 
| desired. At present the majority of our barracks 
|might be detined as irregular piles of buildings 
thrown together, without order or arrangement, 
disregarding even the ordinary requirements of 
those who are expected to occupy them; and we 
fear they must continue as such, if there is not 
forthwith a well-digested scheme for the improve- 
ment of each barrack, laid down as the ground- 
work of all future building operations, which 
operations should be carried out in the further- 
ance of this scheme, so as ultimately to secure its 
perfection. And there must be competent persons 
entrusted with carrying out the details, and re- 
sponsible for the proper fulfilment of such a 
scheme, who should permanently reside in the 
neighbourhood of their charge ; unlike the Royal 
engineers and their civil staff at present, liable to 
be shifted about to all points of the compass, 
which in a measure removes their responsibility, as 
they cannot be expected to be answerable for 
defective barrack accommodation at stations 
where they have not remained a sufficient time to 
enable them to acquaint themselves with existing 
defects, or suggest adequate improvements; or 
their energies may be cramped by being bound to 
the “regulation pattern ;” or, as it often happens, 
| their suggestions may be cancelled, when sub- 
| mitted for approval to a series of officers, from 
| their own rank, up to the highest “authorities,” 
| few if any of whom could possibly justly estimate 
the necessity of the project, being personally un- 
}acquainted with the circumstances that cailed it 
| forth. 
Let me, then, in conclusion, again urge the 


| necessity of removing the Royal Engineer officers 


| from their present civil appointments, and sub- 


stituting professional men in the capacity of mili- 
tary architects, who will have permanent charge 


| 2,500 of our devoted soldiery upon the altar of their proper maintenance, without that circum- 
|ignorance or official routine, cannot be contem- | joeution of official red-tapeism which now usurps 
| plated without exciting a corresponding amount | the place of independant professional knowledge. 
(of disgust for the most ineffectual, enormously | CE 
expensive, and ridiculously cumbrous Engineer | 
Department, whose past working has brought | 


‘40 





‘lin late numbers of the Builder. 


|about these disastrous results, and at whose door 
the blood of its victims must now be laid. Willa 
{nation that so eagerly responded to appeals on 
| behalf of the Crimean or Indian sufferers, or that 
jemploys its power to sever the chains of the 
| African slave, look without sympathy upon this 
subject, and continue unaltered a system proved 
ito have destroyed so many of our bravest sons by 
|means, perhaps, less revolting than the savage 
| massacre of Cawnpore, but, nevertheless, equally 
| odious in our eyes and certain inits effect? That 
\the evils complained of are traceable to the ill- 
arranged and badly-ventilated barrack accommo- 
dation we cannot for a moment doubt, when we 
consider the facts now made known by the Com- 
| missioners’ report. it is not possible to preserve 
| health in such apartments as have been illustrated 





levidently no exaggeration, and they might be 
‘taken as examples of a large portion of exist- 
ing barrack-rooms, which are generally as ill- 
constructed and equally calculated to spread the 
'contaminating influences of disease. 1 have seen 
| four families stationed in one barrack-room!! 


} 


lthe floor of which was eZow the level of the sur- | 


| rounding ground, and the only light or ventilation 
| it received was froma single window which opened 


There is! 


MEMORIALS AND MONUMENTS. 


| Proposed Memorial of the Great Exhibition.— 
| A deputation of the committee, consisting of the 
chairman and the two honorary secretaries, 
attended the Chief Commissioner of Works, Lord 
John Manners, on Monday last, and made a formal 
application for leave to erect the proposed me- 
morial, or such modification of it as may be 
arranged, on the site of the Exhibition building, 
in Hyde-park. The Chiet Commissioner entered 
fully into the matter, and promised attention to 
it. The committee have announced that the exhi- 
bition of the designs will close on the 10th of 
| April. 
| Memorial of Princess Royal’s Marriage at 
Banbury.—The committee appointed to consider 
the memorial to be erected in honour of the mar- 
riage of the Princess Royal at Banbury have 
decided to erect a cross and fountain combined, in 
the Horse-fair, where the roads meet. Several 
designs have been exhibited, but that of Mr. Gibbs, 
of Oxford, architect, has been selected. It is in 
the Decorated Gothic style, and the height about 
50 feet. There will be six niches filled with 
statuary, and three semicircular basins will receive 
the water which is to flow from the conduit. 
Mr. E. Hutchings baving offered to exhibit some 


petitions for the Government offices and barrack | into a small yard where the soiled bed-clothes | stereoscopic views in aid of the funds for erecting 


accommodation, which we have printed elsewhere. | 
Professor Donaldson announced that there | 


would be a scientific congress at Paris from the 
5th tothe 15th of April, and that M. Caumont, of 
Caen, had invited the Institute to send delegates 
to meet others from various continental cities. 
Many subjects would be discussed, and among 
them some that would be interesting to the Insti- 
tute, and the architectural profession generally. He 
thought it would not be quite within the pro- 
vince of the Institute to delegate any gentleman 
to attend this congress, but if any of the mem- 
bers were disposed to go to Paris on the occasion, 
he would personally be happy to give them an in- 
troduction to M. Caumont, who, he was sure, 
would give them a cordial reception. 

Mr. Digby Wyatt then read some “descriptive 


from the hospital and dead-house were frequently 
| washed—and this, too, in a barrack where the 


| Royal Engineer officer—without a family—ocecu- | 


least thirty or forty men. 

I have also known soldiers to be obliged to stop 
up holes above the skirting of their barrack-room, 
when retiring to bed, that their rest might not be 
disturbed by a number of rats / that infested the 
place from a neighbouring sewer, making way at 
the same time for the passage of those deleterious 
gases which are naturally generated at the same 
impure source. But we need not multiply such 
instances : it is sufficient to know that, with few 
exceptions, every barrack in the kingdom is most 





* Vol. xv. p. 726. 





| pied quarters sufficient to comfortably lodge at | 


\the memorial, the offer has been accepted with 
| thanks. 

| Statue of the late Duke of Devonshire at Derby. 
—It has been determined to erect a statue of the 
| late Duke of Devonshire in his county town of 
| Derby. Should there be any surplus funds, they 
| are to be devoted to some charitable purpose, such 
‘as the late duke would have approved of. 

The Rutland Memorial, Newark.—The plan of 
the parsonage for All Saints’ parish resolved on as 
a memorial of the late Duke of Rutland, will com- 
prise a front of two tower sides, and the centre 
formed by a large tablet, surmounted by a monu- 
mental tower or spire (?) 

The Morley Monument, Newtown.—The monu- 
ment, erected by subscription to the memory of 
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the late Mr. Arthur Thomas Morley, proprietor of 
the Newtown-hall property, has been placed on its 
site over the grave of that gentleman, in the New- 
town churchyard. The monument is an obelisk, 
standing about 14 feet from the base, in freestone, 
ornamented. The execution of the design, and 
the erection, were entrusted to Mr. Edwards. 

The Brotherton Memorial.—The subscriptions 
amounted to 2,532/. of which 600/. have been 
paid Mr. Noble on account of the statue to be 
placed in Peel-park: Mr. Noble will receive 
1,000 guineas in all. There is a balance in hand 
of 1,870/. The interest on the surplus will 
be expended in books for the public libraries 
of Salford and Pendleton. Mr. Noble reports 
that the statue is steadily progressing at the 
bronze foundry, and that he expects it will be 
quite completed, and fixed in Peel-park, by the Ist 
of May next. Messrs. Holmes and Walker, the 
architects of the memorial for the cemetery, state 
that the carving and labour upon the monument 
are progressing satisfactorily, and that they expect 
the monument will be ready by the Ist Sep- 
tember next. 

Sculpture for the Public Parks.—In the House 
of Commons, last week, Mr. T. Duncombe asked 
the President of the Board of Works whether, in 
the event of any offers of sculpture, as approved 
specnnens of the fine arts, being made, by way of 
gifts, to the nation, with a view to their being 
placed in the parks, any objection would be raised 
on the part of the Government to their acceptance. 
Lord J. Manners replied, that if any public-spirited 
individual made such an offer, he should be pre- 
pared to take her Majesty’s pleasure upon the 
subject. At the same time, he should recommend 
the acceptance of none but really meritorious 
works. 

The Washington Monument at Richmond (U.S.). 
—The inauguration of the Washington monument, 
at Richmond, took place on the 23rd of February 
last. There was a procession, a banquet, and an 
oration. 





LONDON STREET TRAFFIC, 

Tue system referred to by your correspondent, 
“R. M. Major,” in his letteron “Street Railways 
for London” (p. 185), is, I presume, the one 
patented about the year 1821, by the late Mr. H. 
R. Palmer, who was some time engineer to one of 
the dock companies in London. I think he in- | 
tended it for comparatively slow and heavy traffic ; 
but it appears to possess peculiarities which, if 
developed, would not only render it available for 
the leading street traffic, but also for cheap and 
comparatively quick communication in many parts 
of the country, where costly railway works would 
not pay for carrying out, so little land is required 
for it; in fact, just width enough for a bridle way 
on each side the rail, to work it with horses, at a 
sharp trot. It has struck me as being so far 
capable of development, especially for the country, 
in various ways, that I have been on the point of 
addressing your journal, more than once, upon the 
subject, since the “street railway” system has 
been in agitation. One difficulty attending its 
application to the London passenger traffic, would 
be the constantly varying load: this, however, 
might possibly be overcome on looking closely into 
the question. The mode of traction suggested by 
“RR. M. M.” would, I think, be inadmissible, from 
the great noise of the friction-rollers, both before 
and after the passage of carriages, alone. 

I think it possible the atmospheric principle 
would be the most manageable ; and, if this were 
used, the rail for the carriages to ran on might be 
placed on the top of the tube, and partly sup- 
ported by it. But I think after all, horse traction 
would answer every purpose, as a very fast rate 
might be attained by this means from the | easy 
draught, at the same time taking a large num- 
ber of passengers; and the horse or horses might 
run in advance of the carriages, on a light plat- 
form, about 6 feet wide, fixed sufficiently below 
the rail, to let the flanges of the wheels have full 
play for any side motion, owing to unequal load- 
ing. There would be a slight platform at each of 
the supporting columns, level with the bottom of 
the carriages, with steps from it to the level of the 
street. I would then suspend the carriages 
(which should have only one seat longitudinally), 
with the backs outwards, so that doors might 
open from a narrow passage, running the whole 
length of the carriage, towards the above plat- 

form, for the egress of passengers. 

I also thought a footway-crossing might be 
combined with this plan, at the intersection of all 
the leading thoroughfares, the danger of the pre- 
sent crossings to the aged and infirm being so 





often the theme of complaint at the present day. 
The telegraph and lighting might also be com- 
bined with the structure, 

Henry L. Pricwarp, C.E. 





THE ECLIPSE. 
A GLANCE BACKWARD AND FORWARD, 


Thousands of years have rolled away 
Since from Chaldza’s awe-struck plain 

A deep gloom chased the light of day, 
Remain’d awhile, then fled again. 


Her wise men watched with eager eye 
The leaden shadows close around ; 
The dark’ning, dim, descending sky, 
That well nigh seem’d to touch the ground, 


Then, as the heavy curtain cleared 
From off the broad dise of the san, 

Soft, varied rainbow tints appear’d, 
Chasing each other one by one. 


And when the solemn scene was o’er, 
The Sabeans left the brighten’d plain, 
To con afresh their ancient lore, 
And learn when ’twould oecur again. 


They thought and studied long and well, 
And graved their cabalistic lines, 

To after ages to foretell 
The advent of these wondrous signs. 


Their dumb words slept in sculptured stone, 
Till chance restored the missing clue ; 
And now, no longer mute and lone, 
They speak their prophecies anew. 


The long-predicted day has come, 

And hark! through lands to them unknown, 
From prince’s hall to peasant’s home, 

The Chaldeans’ wingéd words have flown. 


I stand beside a calm, deep pool, 
With grassy carpet round me spread ; 
rhe young spring day is damp and cool, 
And clouds are gathering overhead. 


I watch the thronging gazers pass, 

To where more open space is found ; 
With helioscope and tinted glass, 

They come, and gather thickly round. 


But while the darkness grows apace, 
The envious mists obscure the sky ; 

I turn to earth, and o’er her face, 
Watch the strange phantasms that fly. 


Again is seen the oppressive cloud, 
Descending on the stifling world ; 

And o’er the water, like a shroud, 
An inky metal wave is hurl’d. 


The death-like stillness of the trees, 
Recalls to mind that army wan, 

Ere yet Ezekiek bade the breeze 
Transform each corpse to living man, 


The birds have hush’d their joyous tone, 
And sound the hurried call of fear ; 

Faint twittering criés are heard alone, 
And cocks proclaim some danger near. 


But see! the wreaths of mist divide, 
And show the bright ring of the sun, 
Yet quickly close again, and hide 
The marvel, ere our gaze is done. 
Thus is the “Sun of Righteousness ” 
Obscured by mists that rise from earth : 
Our vanity, our worldliness, 
Our busy plans of little worth. 


And self-love is the broad shade cast— 
The dire eclipse that hides the light, 

The light of truth; and binds us fast 
In ignorance and hopeless night. 


March, 1858. 





MEDICAL ATTENDANCE ON THE POOR. 

In the course of inquiries respecting the 
dwellings and condition of the London poor, we 
have often noticed, with gratification, the kind 
and well-directed exertions of the medical men 
appointed by the parishes to superintend the 
large number of sufferers who, but for this in 
times of sickness, would be without advice. In 
addition to their care during ill health, the 
labours of the district surgeons have in many 
instances been most usefully directed to the 
removal of unsanitary matters. Knowing the 
value and importance of the services of this 
body of hard-working professional men, surprise 
must be felt in noticing the reward offered in an 
advertisement put forth by the parish of Clerken- 
well, for a medical officer for a part of that dis- 





surgeon is expected to find the drugs and other 
medicine, 

We are told that in one of these districts the 
number of cases which came under the care of the 
medical officer was 1,750, which, on an avera 
required twenty attendances each: the consulta. 
tions at surgery and patients’ homes were about 
7,000 ; the repetition of medicine, 2.770. The sum 
of 50/, a year for the services of an educated and 
duly qualified practitioner seems to be ve 
inadequate; but, when drugs and chemicals have 
to be found, we should think that, if justice be 
done, the medical officer will find himself money 
out of pocket. 

Fifty pounds a year for medical attendance and 
medicine for nearly 2,000 sick is about sixpence 
each case for attendance, on an average, during 
twenty days each, with medicine. Surely this is 
neither wise nor just. 








EXHIBITION GROUNDS, KENSINGTON. 
GORE. 


Srnck the removal of the Crystal Palace, when 
a scope of some forty acres was plaend at the dis- 
posal of the Commissioners, the plot reserved for 
the immediate objects of that Board has lain in a 
state of desolation. Including the grounds of 
Gore House, the quadrangular inclosure is bounded 
by the Gore-road on the north, Cromwell-road on 
the south, Exhibition-road on the east, and the 
Prince’s-road on the west. The parallelogram is 
complete, except at the north-east corner, where 
Lord Auckland’s mansion and about five acres 
intercept that portion of park frontage. The 
Gore House and offices have been demolished, and 
the beauteons shrubbery, with which many of our 
sage senators and Jiterati of twenty years’ back 
were so familiar, has run to waste and wil- 
derness, 

Whatever the object of the Commissioners may 
be,—and the general opinion seems to have been 
adopted, that a park surpassing all that has been 
yet achieved is destined here to delight the 
public,—it is clear that until the gardens of Eden 
are purchased and superadded, we cannot com- 
plete the promised Hesperides. 

In the view that the grounds are to be kept 
open, magnificent ranges of houses are now rising 
rapidly on the off sides of the three noble boundary 
roads, which are each 100 feet wide. These hand- 
some elevations are the best possible finish for an 
intra-urban park : but, except as to the fence con- 
sisting of park paling, there is no evidence ot 
design as yet visible upon the lands obtained at so 
enormous a cost. Some activity is, however, 
observable ; as within a few months large quantities 
of rich manure have been laid down as agricul- 
turists do on pasture lands. This looks like thrift, 
with a view to profit; but landscape gardeners, 
who wish to produce a smooth and soft turf, avoid 
of all things “ engraissement,” more particularly 
on rich alluvial soil like this. 

Again, the work of destruction has begun upor: 
the few trees, some of them of full growth and 
reverent age; a dozen noble hollies, of 50 to 100 
years’ standing, have already been felled ; and one 
venerable and highly-ornamental yew now lies 
bleeding on the sward he shaded for a centary : 
the axe is laid to the roots of the trees generally, 
and havoe rages in those woodlands once the haunt 
of Cromwell! 

Can it be that a model farm for the instruction 
of juvenile oppidans is here contemplated, so that 
as students in arborage (if not botany) now derive 
knowledge from the labelled trees and shrubs of 
Kensington-gardens and St. James’s, so the nascent 
farmer may acquire accurate data of productiveness 
per acre from the various guanos and chemical 
substitutes latterly used in place of farm-yard 
waste ? 

Should the experimentalist in these grounds 
mean, however, to indulge his taste for landseape 
gardening, and really be commissioned to plant 
the area in question, it is hardly conceivable where- 
fore he should have swept away so many fine trees 
and shrubs, which even, although he were to form 
his new plantations from beds of three yearlings, 
could in nowise have impeded the work. It is 
possible to plant, as at Strathfieldsaye, a few forest 
trees of large growth; but the substitution of a 
single holly or yew, such as have been gothishly 
hacked away, is an utter impractibility. 

A grove of apple trees remains. We Brompto- 
nians have often at this season turned our eyes 

towards these and others, their mates of the 

orchards, now no more, in anxious expectancy of 
the roseate bloom that ushers in the spring. Bet- 

ter allow them to stand than to convert the whole 

inclosure into one extended paddock. The new 

houses, the old town of Kensington, even its an- 





trict. The sum offered is 50l. a year, and the | 
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cient steeple, will be a poor exchange for these | Rue du Cloitre-Notre-Dame has been attacked on | pression, dranughtsmanship, or invention, that may 
. . . _ . . - oT, * "S e ean . e oy 
once fascinating orehards. ‘To the inhabitants of all points, from the Porte-Rouge to the grand | not in glass be legitimately wedded to its materials 


the western limb they were fascinating, as the only 
evidence at hand of blooming fruit-trees. 

The recently beautified parks and such in- 
closures as the Exhibition grounds do make some 
amends to citizens far distanced from the country ; 
and now that Sir Benjamin Hall has proved tlie 





| that 


| lateral porch. Different changes are being made 
in its decorations, especially in those over the 
lower great windows. 

There existed between the two towers, formerly, 
a very high spire, rivalling in fineness and elegance 
of the Sainte-Chapelle. Owimg to some 


perfect feasibility of forming lovely besquets, | doubts as to its solidity, it was taken down in the 


shrubberies, and even forest glades within very last century. The present plan of the CGovern- | 
circumscribed spaces, it is to be hoped that the | 


ment is to rebuild this beautiful spire, whose demo- 


jand the true prineiples of its requirements in 
|design.”* It is as much an art as architecture, 
| sculpture, or painting—I mean picture-painting ; 
| the art of stained glass-painting is a perfect and 
| true art ; but, at the same time, it is an individual 
one, which arises from the nature of its materials, 
and the peculiar treatment, most thoroughly op- 
| posed to picture-painting, which is necessary to 
| produce a good piece of stained-glass painting. 


opportunity may not now be lost of effectuating | lition caused so much regret, and which is shown | Picture artists for the most part have neither 


on the splendidly placed enceinte of the Exhibition 
park something that may even surpass what Hall | 
or Loudon ever have done. 

The improved taste of this generation, if it ex- 
pects no more, will not be satisfied with less than 
the finish and style of examples already provided for | 
them; therefore the Commissioners are practising | 
on ticklish ground. The little strip of frontage | 
facing Hyde Park-gardens proves to what per- 
fection the choicest shrubs and flowers may be | 


brought when treated with taste and judgment. | 
What is easy on the north of Hyde-park cannot | 
be difficult on the south side, where the soil is| 
much better and the temperature even more 
genial, provided always that the right man be put | 
in commission. QUONDAM 

| 


CARDIFF BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. — | 
AT the annual dinner in connection with this | 
association, held on the 15th instant, various 
grievances as against architects were stated. Mr. | 
Daniel Jones, the vice-chairman, said, in the course | 
of an address,—There were many grievances which 
it would be impossible to remove by the individual | 
exertions of one man, but which might be accom- 
plished by united aid. They all, no doubt, strongly 
disagreed with certain clauses in specifications. 
It was a common occurrence for a gentleman re- 
quiring a house to be built for 1,000/. to take the 
lowest estimate, paying at the rate of 80 per cent. 
as the work proceeded. Now, in nine cases out of 
ten, it was laid down in the specifications that “the 
work must be done to the satisfaction of the archi- 
tect,” although the architect might not have pro- | 
perly explained his work, Thecontractor must finish | 
his work to the satisfaction of the architect, and | 
nothing could beomitted whichthe latter considered 
necessary to the finish of the work, though it were 
not mentioned in the specifications. He consi- 
dered that a most “diabolical” clause. “If you 
don’t take that down,” said the architect, “I will 
not certify.” In fact, the poor contractor got into 
a deep hole, and often had to swaliow bitter pills. 
He had made up his mind to refuse any work when 
the specifications contained this clause. It had 
been the custom lately for the architect to furnish 
a bill of “ quantities.”. No mistake which he might 
make in his quantities was allowed after the esti- 
mates had been sent in. Now he (Mr. Daniel 
Jones) contended that the builder or contractor 
ought in common fairness to be guaranteed that 
these quantities were correct. The idea of paying 
2 per cent. on unguaranteed quantities! But the | 
architects not only charged 2 per cent. on the quan- | 
tities, but a few guineas for the paper on which the 
quantities were sent, which was preposterous. 
There was also a charge for the building plan, and 
he considered both these charges an imposition. 
Mr. P. Price said that they had suffered for the 
want of fair play on the part of the architects, 
who encouraged the public to take contracts at a 
price too low for the work to be done in a satis- 
factory way. The architects were thus accessory 
to the ruin of the builder. The architects con- 
sidered themselves gentlemen and men of honour, 
and the public only laughed at the builder when 
he was taken in. ‘They must not be fools enough 
to be swindled out of their money. The honesty 
and courteousness of the builders had been tried, 
and it should not be abused. 











NOTRE DAME, PARIS, 


THE great works undertaken for the restoration 
ef Notre Dame de Paris have completely changed 
its interior aspect. The building is separated into 
two parts by a temporary partition running the 
whole length of the transept. The choir and the 
sanctuary, of which the great arches are in course 
of reconstruction, are at present abandoned, and a 
temporary altar has been erected at the end of 
the principal nave for the celebration of Divine 
service. As soon as the above arches are finished, 
the remaining ones, viz. those of the transept and 
nave, will be also restored, for they are as leaky 
as the others were. 

The exterior works are being proceeded with as 
rapidly. Already the north facade along the 





| Cousin in the chair. 
first time, in compliance with the invitation of 


on all the elevations of the church anterior to the 
nineteenth century. 


The south fagade is now in all its pristine | 


grandeur, 





ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE OF 
SCOTLAND. 


A MEETING of this Institute was held on Mon- | 


day, the 15th instant, in George-street Hall, Mr. 
A number of ladies, for the 


the council, attended the meeting. 
Colonel M‘Niven, of Tusculum, read a paper on 


|“ Imposing Approaches and Entrances into Towns 


and Cities, with miscellaneous personal Reminis- 
cences of Rome, Greece, Syria, and Palestine.” 
The reader referred in the first place to some of 
the ancient structures of Rome, whose Arch of 
Constantine, he thought, would prove a most 
desirable model for a structure to adorn the west 
approach to Edinburgh. Passing on to ancient 
Athens and to the Holy Land, he commented 
upon some of the magnificent ruins and antique 
monuments which had attracted his special admi- 
ration, and took occasion to remark upon the 
want of refined classic taste in some of the more 
prominent monumental structures of ‘“‘ Modern 
Athens.” 

Mr. William Miller, the secretary, read the report of the 
council upon the drawings and models submitted in com- 
petition for the Institute’s prizes, which stated that thirty- 
seven drawings and two models had been received. The 
drawings sent in competition for the silver medal for the 
best geometrical drawing of an architectural subject were 
twenty-one in number, and the successful competitor 
was John Alexander Hamilton, apprentice to Mr. David 


Rhind, architect. The drawings of William Leiper, ap- | 


prentice to Messrs. Boucher and Coustand, architects, 
Glasgow, G. 8. Aitken, James Hopekirk, apprentices to 
Mr. Robert R. Raeburn, architect, Edinburgh, and 
William Fettes, apprentice to Mr. Jas. Matthews, architect, 
Aberdeen, were entitled to honourable mention. For the 
second prize, to be competed for by apprentices of not 
more than three years’ standing, eight perspective draw- 
ings were sentin. The successful candidate was Robert 
Morham, apprentice to Mr. Rhind. Those entitled to 
honourable mention were J. M. Smith, apprentice to Mr. 
James Salmon, architect, Glasgow, Hugh Clark, appren- 


tice to Mr. J. Honeyman, architect, Glasgow, and James | 


Souttar, apprentice to Mr. Matthews, aberdeen. For the 
third prize—for best design of a pulpit, Gutbic style—the 
successful competitor was Thomas Ross, apprentice to 
Mr. A. Kirkland, architect, Glasgow. For the fourth 
prize—for the most novel and beautiful design for mural 


decoration—two drawings were seut in, but the council | 


did not consider themselves justified in awarding a medal. 
For the fifth prize—for the best model or cast of a model 
--two models were sent in, the successful competitor 
being William Gelletly, Edinburgh. The other, aspeci- 
men of modelling from nature, was the work of Samuel 
Hunter, Edinburgh. The prize drawing of Mr. Morbam 
the interior of the chapel of Versailles—was very skilfully 
executed. 





“IS THE PRODUCTION OF STAINED GLASS 
AN ART, OR A MANUFACTURE ?” 
OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Ar a meeting of this society, held on the 11th 
inst. Mr. Buckeridge read a paper on “ The Pro- 
duction of Modern Stained-Glass Windows,” in 
the course of which he said,—‘ Are we satisfied 
with the majority of modern stained-glass win- 
dows? Methinks we shall be unanimous in an- 
swering to this question in that little mono- 
syllable, ‘No.” And why not? Because for the 
most part they are fearfully wanting “in true 
artistic merit: the arrangement of colour is bad - 
the grouping of figures is bad ; and the drawing of 
the figures is worse. You will not be surprised at 
this when I tell you that, with a few exceptions, 
our stained-glass windows are turned out of esta- 
blishments the owners of which have no more 
artistic skill than a linendraper: these men turn 
art into a trade, and deal with it in much the 
same spirit as a greengrocer deals in vegetables. 
Such doings as these make one ask the question, 
‘Is the production of stained-glass windows an 
art or a manufacture?’ Some call it one, some 
the other, and others split the difference and call 
it an ‘art-manufacture,—a very ambiguous term 
this, which generally means that manufacture has 
more to do with it than art. That it is an art, 
and that, too, of the highest description, may be 
asserted from the fact that ‘there is no aptitude 


that an artist can possess by nature or edueation | 


for colour, poetry, or composition, no power of ex- 


| Skill in, nor knowledge of, architecture and orna- 
| ment, both of which are essential in works of stained 
We need only go to New College Chapel, 
| where we shall see how miserably such a man as Sir 
| Joshua Reynolds, great in his day as a picture- 
painter, failed in his attempt to produce a stained- 
| glass window. The west window was designed by 
| him and a wretched thing it is. A similar infliction 
awaits one on visiting Magdalen College Chapel. 
It is quite refreshing to turn from the old dingy 
brown saints, who east a gloom over the whole of 
| Magdalen College Chapel, and look at the new 
window lately pat in by Messrs. Hardman and 
Co. in which the true prineiples of glass-painting 
| are carried out, though I fear not to such perfec- 
ition as Messrs. Hardman and Co. generally mani- 
fest in their productions. Artists in glass-paint- 
ing must be thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
| Medieval art, having a thorough knowledge of 
| the human figure, the management of draperies, 
| and be well skilled in the knowledge of architee- 
ture and ornament. A few such men there are, 
{and their numbers will doubtless go on increasing 
as pupils from time to time go forth from their 
masters’ studies imbued with their spirit and 
skilled in their art.” Mr. Buckeridge concluded 
his paper by reading other extracts from an article 
jon this subject which appeared in the Builder of 
Dec. 19, 1857 


| 


glass. 





REMOVAL OF SMOKE STAINS. 
In reply to your correspondent, “ H.C.” I shall 
be pleased if the following remarks prove of ser- 
| vice to him or others. 
| The stains on walls and ceilings, resulting from 
|smoky chimneys, are various in their nature. 
' Where a film of soot is deposited on a porous sur- 
| face,—such as plaster,—it is almost impossible to 
| remove the stain: if rubbing with water, to which 
| has been added a little plaster of Paris and solution 
of ammonia, will not do it, nothing else will, and 
the distigurement must be concealed by whitewash 
or colouring. 

Where, however, the material is not very 
jabsorbent (as, for instance, wood or marble), the 
stain produced by the various hydrocarbons exist- 
| ing in all smoke may be got rid of by the appli- 
leation of benzole, or coal-tar n uphtha. It is, of 
{course, essential that the benzole itself be free 
|from colour: if only a small quantity be required, 
lit should be purchased p : operative 
jchemist. But the ordinary commercial coal-tar 
naphtha can be rendered quite as good, by the 
addition of a little quicklime and subsequent dis- 
tillation. 

The benzole used in my laboratory for various 
purposes, | obtain from Mr. Halliday, of Holborn, 
who supplies it retail, at about 4s. per gallon. By 
the gbove simple process, it is purified from all 
non-volatile matters. 


or an 





Coal-smoke, as it generally contains sulphu- 
|retted hydrogen and sulphide of ammonium, is 
| apt to diseolour lead-painted surfaces in another 
| way, viz. the formation of the black sulphide of 
ithat metal. Here, again, if the stain is not a very 
| old one, benzole may prove of use, when cautiously 
| and rapidly applied, by veneering a thin film of 
ithe paint itself, and exposing a fresh, clean surface. 
| As is well known, zinc paints are not discoloured 
| by any sulphurous gas, and those colours contain- 
ling lead may be perfectly protected by a coat of 
| some hard varnish. 

Wentworth L. Scort, 





| PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH COMPETITION, 
BRISTOL. 

Tue following award has been made in this 
competition :—Ist prize, Mr. Neale, Bristol ; 2nd 
| prize, Mr. Knightley, London; 8rd prize, Mr. 
| Hirst, Bristol. 

The treasurer informed the author of the 2nd 
| design that, although it did not meet all their 
| requirements in as great a degree as the one 
selected, in an artistic point of view it stood first. 


| 
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* THE VICTORIA TOWER, WESTMINSTER. 
THE smiths are hard at work hammering toge- 


| annexed view, which, added to the engraving given 
in our number for March 13th (p. 179), affords a 
perfect representation of the tower from the 
ground to the flagstaff, to a large scales, Our | 
illustrations of the Westminster Palace extending 
through several volumes, will be found to embrace 
nearly all the principal features of this enormous 
structure, “ With which,” as was said by Mr. Scott | 
from the chair of the Institute lately, “no other | 
building of the present, or of the last three or | 
four centuries, can be compared, either in respect 
of its magnificent towers, its internal finishing, 


cere 


intended to supply.” ‘“‘ Before such a structure,” 
exclaimed a foreign ambassador, the Count St. 
Aulaire, when viewing it, “before such a monu- 
ment of science and art as I now gaze on, I feel 








‘ty iif my own littleness.” We name ina note the chief 
5 ‘if of these illustrations,* and for descriptive accounts 
ae Pi —— SEER 
; &2 ' * Interior of House of Lords, vol. v. p. 183. 
i T Entrance to House of Lords from Peers’ Lobby, vol. v. 
} 
| p. 194. 
ba Throne in House of Lords, vol. v. p. 230. 
2 : Candelabrum, vol. v. p. 231. 
ae | tT Reporters’ Gallery in House of Lords, vol. v. p. 254. 


The Victoria Lobby, vol. v. p. 303. 

Interior of the House of Commons, vol. viii. p. 6. 

Interior of House of Commons as altered, vol. ix. p. 611. 

The New Cloister Court restored, vol. ix. p. 675. 

* Stephen’s Porch, with Section and Plan, vol. xi. 
p. 562. 

The Peers’ Entrance, vol. xiv. p. 219. 
‘a The Peers’ Staircase, vol. xiv. p. 627. 

The Clock Tower and Section of upper part of it, vol. xv. 
p. 62. 

Scaffolding and Section of Victoria Tower, p. 507, &c. &c. 








Nn et linc, lt et a 


ther the iron roof which is to form the termina- | 
tion of the Victoria Tower, as shown in the! 


or its adaptation to the multifarious wants it is | 
\sands. A double close row of piles was driven, | is finished, for the men are banging about the 
‘completely surrounding the site, the earth within | plates which are to cover it, and the standing is 
| this enclosure was then excavated, and concrete was | not the most convenient. 

| thrown in to the depth of 10 feet 7 inches. Two 


of the various parts, which have appeared from | air. In one of these turrets, the south-east, is a 
time to time, our readers must themselves refer to | winding staircase of iron, which leads without 
the indexes. ‘interruption to the roof, by 472 steps around a 

Of the Victoria Tower so many particulars have | small well-hole. Hereafter, the steps will be 
been given that little remains to be said. We) continued up the turret to a balcony, which 
may briefly recapitulate that the tower is 325 feet! may be recognised in the engraving, whence is 
high from the ground to the top of the finial of to be had, on a clear day, an unmatchable view 
the turrets: these turrets themselves are 84 feet of the metropolis and its surroundings. The 


high from the cornice of the tower,—the height of buildings near the tower are greatly changed in 


a good-sized church tower. The internal diameter aspect by the position: the Abbey, for example, 
of the tower is 51 feet, and the external width, | looks prim and squeezed up, more lofty too, and 
including the turrets, 70 feet. The noble groined | the cloister-court is nothing more than the back- 
vault over the inner area of the tower to form the yard of a town house; the muddy Thames winds 
Royal Porch below is about 63 feet from the ground. | its course immediately beneath your eye, and the 
It is unnecessary to tell professional readers that | hundred churches of the City are close upon you. 
great care was required in forming the foundations, | For the speculative observer, then, here are mate- 
especiafly as the ground was bad and full of quick- | rials and to spare, but he must wait until the root 


| 


$e . We came a little too fast up the iron cork- 
courses of 6-inch landings were then placed on the screw, and must return. Just notice the effect 
_ concrete, and upon these the walls were carried up, from jhe bottom, looking up the well-hole to the 
| without accident of any sort, a certain number of small dot of light which marks its present termi- 
|feet every year. If the tower contains, as Mr.| nation. The steps are perforated, which, though 


Charles Barry stated in his account of the scaf- advantageous as to i ; 

T : he ght and lightness, have the 
folding,* 117,000 cubic feet of stone, 1,350 rods/| inconvenience of allowing the dust of one in the 
of brickwork, and 1,190 tons of iron, there is aj ascendant to fell through on another. It is a 
weight of at least 28,000 tons on the foundations. long, long turn; and we heard an ener vetic little 
eves enormous resisting — of good brick and} jady sighing for some diversity on = way—a 
stone, in position, is well exemplified by con- morsel of " “TS a +s 
Rep wg neces eo gtr i cna ee Wes she hed met ph nid oan = old turret 
jof the lower part of the walls of the tower./ at home and ab y 
The corner turrets, of which, as the plan shows, however howd ane nek impetigo 
there are four, are built hollow, and were in- | easy a outs of ascent i not to be found in many 
tended to be used by Dr. Reid for the passage of | other towers. Moreover, this is not the only way 

. , s 
| up. The section in our previous volume, already 








| * Vol. xv. p. 508. 
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mentioned, shows that above the vault, over the 
ground story, the interior of the tower is formed 
into nine floors, irrespective of the apartments in 
the roof, by iron girders and columns carrying 
brick arches ; and the plan in our present number 
shows how each of these floors is divided by brick 
walls into a certain number of rooms, altogether 
fire-proof, intended to serve as receptacles for 
records and other documents of value; and that, 
in the centre of these is a staircase around a large 
well-hole, to admit of a lift passing up to commu. 
nicate with the various floors. A corresponding 
circular opening in the crown of the vault over 
the porch, ordinarily covered with flaps, permits 
the descent of the lift to the ground. 

The staircase is light in construction, and 
is suspended by rods to the iron girders. The 
iron gates which fill the main gateway below 
have been thought too light for their position : 
they are of admirable workmanship, for the 
most part wrought, and we are not certain that 
ironwork of more massive character would be 
an improvement. The flagstaff, which will ter- 
minate the roof, is to be of rolled sheet iron, 
bolted together, 110 feet long, and 3 feet in 
diameter at the base. We may mention here that 
the iron columns and girders were provided by 
Mr. Jabez James, who is also now executing the 
roof, a costly work. The masonry was commenced 
by Mr. Thomas Grissell, by whom the bulk of the 
Palace was erected, and has been completed by 
Mr. John Jay, in a sound and excellent manner. 

We had intended to speak of the frescoes and 


finished since our last notice, and to allude to the 
Speaker’s house, now fast approaching towards 


seven métres long, placed inside the rail, but 
touching it towards the middle of its length ;— 
the flange of the wheel separating this beam 
from the rail with a shock proportional to the 
speed, and which acts by levers on the mercury in 
the pump, at the same time turning the dise. 
The slow descent of the mercury into its previous 
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the York Blue Coat Boys’ Charity School. The 
makers are Messrs. Forster and Andrews, of Hull. 
There are in it upwards of 1,000 pipes and nine- 
teen stops. It is inclosed in an oak case, and the 
front is oceupied by burnished block tin pipes. 
The hall has been painted and grained. Mr. Joshua 
Oldfield is about to restore the mutilated spring- 








position causes the dise to remain up for such a 


time as will insure safety from accidents caused | 


by any train following running into the first one. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 
Harwich.—This port being selected as the prin- 
cipal coast-guard station of an extensive district, 
the force has been considerably increased, and the 
Lords of the Admiralty obtained possession of the 
Ordnance Cement Factory for the purpose of erect- 
ing suitable dwellings for the occupation of the 


officers and men connected with the service. De-| 
signs for an officer’s residence and fifteen cottages | 


wee prepared by Mr. Horace Darken, architect, 
of this town. The contract was executed on the 
22nd of September last, and the premises were to 
be finished and handed over to the Admiralty on 
the 22nd of the present month. The buildings, 
which are erected in the form of a square, facing 
the sea, present an elevation worked in red kiln 


| bricks of the neighbourhood, with white brick 


quoins, chimneys, and dressings to windows and 
doors, and an ornamental eaves cornice with brick 





consoles. The total cost has not exceeded 4,000/. 


| The works have been executed by Messrs. Newton 
ether adornments of the Westminster Palace | r 


and Butcher, carpenters; Mr. Wilding, brick- 
layer, plasterer, and stonemason ; Mr. Cottingham, 
plumber and glazier; and Mr. Alexander, painter. 


completion: of these, however, we must seek | Mr. Charles H. Perkins was the clerk of the works 


another opportunity to speak, contenting ourselves 


at this moment with the observation that the | 


coloured decorations of the state rooms in the 
latter are nearly finished, and are very successful. 
When posterity reviews the difficulties which Sir 
Charles Barry had to encounter in conducting, 


} 
} 
| 
j 


i 
| 
| 


during twenty years, the works of a building cover- | 


ing more than eight acres of ground, with 1,100 
rooms, nineteen halls, 126 staircases, and more 
then two miles of corridors and passages, under 
orders, often contradictory, involving extensive 
changes of plan, whereby no less than twelve official 
residences (now eighteen in all), and much extra 
accommodation, increasing the cubical contents of 
the building, more than half were added ; when the 
interruptions by the sittings of Parliament are 
considered, the nature of the foundation, and the 


| 


successful result, it will be felt that the labours, | 


anxieties, and responsibilities of the architect 


were not duly appreciated by the governing | 


powers. As we have before now asked—who shall 
tell—who inquires, indeed,—how many sleepless 
nights, this tower alone has cost its architect ? 
“ Putting aside the question of art, its successful 
completion, in a constructional point of view, must 
be regarded asa great achievement. Had the foun- 
dation proved insufficient, had it settled unequally 
and fallen out of upright, had an arch yielded or the 
ponderous groined vaulting slipped, loud of course 
would have been the outery,—ruinous, probably, 
the blame. But, disaster being avoided, diffi- 
culties overcome, the structure successfully raised, 
how few stop to appreciate the comprehensive 
grasp of all circumstances, the prevision and the 
varied skill demanded for the result !” Long may 


the tower stand a symbol of the power and | 


dignity of England, and long may its accomplished 
and esteemed architect live to enjoy a reputation 
which will grow with the coming years, 

Posterity will not ask what the work cost ; it 
will simply be proud of what it has. 





DISC SIGNALS, PARIS AND ST. GERMAIN 
RAILWAY. 

On the Paris and St. Germain railway an inge- 
nious system of dise signal is at present in con- 
stant use, and succeeds admirably. It is the 
invention of Monsieur Baranowski, who has so 
contrived the mechanism that the flange of the 
wheel of any train, fast or slow, turns the disc of 
the signal, which remains showing the “ stop ” or 
transverse sign for a time, after the train has 
passed, proportional to the velocity, and then 
slowly returns to its place, showing the way 
clear. ‘Lhe principle is based on the great specific 
gravity and incompressibility of mercury. A 
small pump placed beside the rails contains about 
two litres (three pints and a half) of mercury, and is 
furnished with a piston loaded with a weight of 
63 kilogrammes (about 140 pounds), so disposed 
that it is raised by the passage of the train to a 
height corresponding to the velocity with which 
it is going. The movement is executed by a beam 


| 
| 





appointed by the Admiralty. 

Bicester.—The following tenders for the eree- 
tion of schools and master’s residence, at Bicester, 
have been received .—Messrs. Orehard, Banbury, 
1,761/.; J. Thomas, Abingdon, 1,698/7.; Young and 
Co. Oxford, 1,695/.; G. Cooper, Aylesbury, 1,5347.; 
C. Selby, Oxford, 1,500/.; W. Bartlett, Witney, 
1,475/.; J. Munday, Buckingham, 1,095/. 

Worthing.—The sewerage contractors having 
been at law with the local Board, a verdict has been 
given, by consent, for Messrs. Frend and Hamill, 
with leave to the Board as defendants to move to 
set aside the verdict upon the legal defence. In 
the actions in which Messrs. Gent and Billing 
were the plaintiffs, the Board has to pay 490/. and 
a considerable sum in costs. 

Brighton —At the last 
Directors and Guardians, two tenders were sent 
in for sinking a well, and constructing a reser- 
voir, &c. for the Industrial Schools on the Warren 
Farm; one from Samuel North, 5, Southampton- 
street, Brighton, offering to do the works for 
334/. 15s.; the other from Thomas Tilley, Brigh- 
ton, the sum named in his tender being 875/. 


Some of the guardians thought that, before either 


tender was accepted, there being such an extra- 
ordinary disparity in the amounts, they ought to 
be referred back to the committee. The original 
estimate for the completion of the works was 
417/. Mr. North’s tender, however, was ulti- 
mately accepted, and his sureties were also ac- 
cepted, for the due performance of the contract. 

Gloucester.—The charity known as the Crypt 
Grammar School, having of late years very much 
increased in value, it has been decided to build a 
larger and very superior school, capable of accom- 
modating about 400 boys. 

Chippenham.—The plans, &c. for the new work- 
house, prepared by Mr. C. C. Creeke, of Bourne- 
mouth, architect, have been approved by the Poor- 
Law Board, and the guardians have issued an adver- 
tisement soliciting tenders for the erection of the 
building. A site has been found for the building 
at Rowden, close to the town, and to which will 


be attached six or seven acres of land for cultiva- | 


tion by the inmates. 

Swansea.—The works at the docks have been 
begun. The contractors, Messrs. Tredwell, of 
London, expect to complete the half-tide basin in 
four months. The whole dock area of thirteen 


acres, and also the railway thereto, will be com- | 


pleted without delay. 


Liverpool.—A project has been revived, having | 
for its object the connection of the Liverpool and | 


Southport and Manchester and Sheffield Railways 
with all the Liverpool railways, and, with the pro- 
posed Garston Line Extension to Liverpool, form- 
ing an “all round town” railway, and passing 
through Everton, West Derby, Toxteth, and 
Garston. The surveys have been made by Mr. 
Fulton, engineer, who estimates the probable cost 
of the line at 250,000/. The railway would be 
abont 8 miles long. 

York.—A new organ has been constructed for 


weekly meeting of 


ings of two arches, and ultimately the hall will be 
completely restored and renovated. 


Doncaster—It is contemplated either to erect 

| a new stand or add a wing to the present subscrip- 

(tion one. The estimated cost is upwards of 5002. 

| which will be defrayed by twenty subscribers of 
25/. each, who, for their payment, will have the 
privilege of entry for themselves and their fami- 
lies, subject, notwithstanding, to the same charge 
for admission as to the grand stand. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Saling Magna (Essex).—The foundations of the 
new Parsonage are in, andthe whole is to be com- 
pleted by Michaelmas. It will be of red brick, 
with black bands and arches, of simple and inex- 
pensive construction. The contract has been taken 
by Mr. Parmenter, of Bocking, for 9877. The 
first contract for the restoration and enlargement 
of the parish church is nearly completed : it com- 
prises the entire restoration of the chancel, with a 
new chapel on the north side of the chancel for 
school children, and a new vestry. The works 
have been carried out by the same contractor for 
4201. The carving is by Mr. H. Earp, of London, 
It is intended to complete the reseating and re- 
storation of the nave by Michaelmas. Mr. Withers 
is the architect carrying out these works. 

Odiham. — Three stained-glass windows have 
just been placed in the parish church of All 
Saints, Odiham, in Hampshire, as memorials of the 
late Lieut.-col. Short. They have been executed 
by Messrs. Hardman, from the designs of Mr. H. 
Woodyer. 

Walsall, — The foundation stone of a new 
chapel, about to be reared for the accommodation 
of a portion of the Independent congregation in 
this town, who seceded some months ago, has been 
laid by Mrs. Stephens. The architect is Mr. 
Jerome, and the builders are Messrs. Taylor. The 
site of the new chapel adjoins St. Mary’s-row, on 
the northern side, and the building will stand at 
a considerable elevation from the road. Its style 
will be the Decorated Gothie of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The western front has two entrance doors, 
with a window of stained glass, on either side of 
which will be two octagon turrets to contain 
staircases to the galleries, between which will be 
a portico, ornamented in conformity with the 
style, and fronted by a flight of six steps. The 
building will be principally of brick, with dress- 
ings of Bath stone. The apex of the roof will be 
surmounted with carved pinnacles, the whole 
building, including the portico, being 85 feet in 
length by 46 feet. The roof will be an open one, 
and spring from cast-iron columns parallel with 
the side walls. At the back an arch will cross the 
chapel, behind which will be the organ gallery, 
and underneath a chancel communicating with 
two side vestries. 

Rawden.—By the plans of Mr. Paull, of Cardutf, 
architect, seleeted for the new Baptist College here, 
the college, the styleof which partakes of the Tudor, 
will stand near the edge of the plateau, at the top 
of Cragg Wood. The aspect of the front will be 
south-west. No room, chamber, or office will have a 
north aspect. The front of the building will be de- 
voted to the president’s residence, the educational 
apartments, and the students’ rooms, the latter 
ranging on either side of the two former depart- 
ments, which last oceupy the central division. In 
the rear, and branching at right angles from the 
centre of the front building, will be the refectory 
and domestic offices. The proposed building will 
| accommodate twenty-five students ; but the plans 
will admit of enlargement, without interference 
with the original accommodation, so as to afford 
room for fifteen or twenty in addition. The 
lecture and class-rooms above (called the “ educa- 
tional apartments”), are in the centre of. the 
‘buildings. They are entered from the corridor, 
and are equally accessible by all. The lecture- 
room is 18 feet by 24 feet, and the class-rooms 
‘are each 18 feet by 15 feet. All these have a 
| uniform height of 13 feet. The library is on the 
one-pair floor, and is approached by the central 
stairease. The dimensions are 39 feet by 26 feet, 
and 20 feet high. There is room for 10,000 
volumes, “octavo” being taken as the average 
size. The dining-room is at the rear of the front 
building, and its dimensions are 35 feet by 23 feet. 
The tutor’s residence in front is arranged as & 





| 











detached house. On the ground-floor are a draw- 
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THE BUILDER. 








ing-room, 18 feet by 15 feet, with a bar window ; 
a dining-room, 18 feet by 15 feet, and a store- 
The estimated cost of the whole building | 


room. 
is 6,000/. 

Shipley.—A memorial window of stained glass 
has been placed in the chancel of St. Paul’s church, 
Shipley. r 
Barnett, of Edinburgh. The window, as described 
in the Leeds Intelligencer, is of seven lights, 
divided by a transom-bar, and may be described 
as consisting of two fenestrella, with a comple- 
mental light. The head is filled in with tracery. 
The general design of the glass is to give a repre- | 
sentation of the twelve apostles of our Lord, 
having our Saviour in the central lights. At | 
present only the portion above the transom is, 
filled in with coloured glass. The order of figures 
observed, beginning on the left hand, is the fol- 
lowing -—St. Thomas, St. James the Great, St. 
Peter, St. Andrew, St. John, and St. James the 
Less. These are represented each as bearing his 
appropriate symbol ; whilst our Lord occupies the 
centre light, and appears with uplifted hand, as in 
the act of blessing. The whole of the figures are 
placed within canopies, and are draped in dresses 
of varied colours. The outer robes are all diapered | 
with crosses, and bordered with a border of gold. 
Beneath these there is a series of medallions re- 
presenting the following subjects in our Lord’s 
history :—The Angel appearing to Mary, the Birth 
of Christ, the Presentation in the Temple, the 
Flight into Egypt, Jesus in the Temple sitting in 
the midst of the Doctors; the Crucifixion, the | 
Burial of Jesus. Above and below five of these | 
medallions are legends setting forth the donors, 
and the persons to whose memories they, along 
with the lights above, have been erected. The 
tracery in the head of the window is filled with | 
the Evangelistic symbols, the Resurrection, the 
Ascension, the pelican with its young, the lamb 
and the vexillon, and ribbons bearing an inscrip- | 
tion. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—At a meeting held in| 
the vestry of St. Nicholas’s Church, the mayor | 
presiding, it has been resolved to erect a memorial | 
window in the church as a tribute to the late | 
Dr. Ions. A committee has been appointed to | 
carry out the object, towards which a considerable | 
amount has already been subscribed. 


| 





NEW ROMAN CATHOLIC 


IRELAND. 


Tramore Church (Waterford).—This building was com- | 
menced on the 14th of September, 1856, and since that | 
date the walls have been raised to the level of the top of | 
the aisles, and the pillars separating the latter from the 
nave are fixed. The plan comprises nave with side aisles, 
transept, chancel with eastern chapels, tower and spire | 
standing to the east of the north transept, sacristy east of | 
the south transept, and north and south porches. Total | 
length in clear, 165 feet; width, across nave and aisles, 
65 feet ; transepts, 103 feet by 25 feet ; height from floor to 
ridge, 75 feet ; and height of tower and spire, 195 feet. The 
style of architecture is ‘‘ Perpendicular.’’ The principal | 
doorway in the tower has marble jamb-shafts, with rich 
mouldings over them. The tower is divided into three 
stages,—the lower having a moulded plinth course, the 
middle a single-light trefoil-hooded window on three 
faces, and the upper two double-light traceried belfry 
opes on each face,and finished with corbelled eave course, 
from which level rises a broach spire, with gabled pro- 
jecting lights and niches, and terminated by the emblem 
of Christianity. The tower is decorated with a pair of 
buttresses at each angle. The stone used in the construc- 
tion of this building is the blue trap-rock of the neigh- 
bourhood, and granite for the dressings. Messrs. Ryan, 
of Limerick, are the contractors. The cost of the shell, 
exclusive of the bell-stage of the tower and spire, 
is 8,000/. ; 

In the town of Wexford are two new Roman Catholic 
churches, identical in dimensions and design, and which 
are now being fitted up interiorly, but differently. They 
were built by, and from the plans of, the late Mr. Pierse, 
formerly clerk of works wnder the late Mr. Pugin, and are 
said to be impressive buildings in the Gothic style. The 
Bishop insisted that they should be identical, to prevent 
jealousy and unpleasant comparisons amongst the towns- 
people. 

St. Patrick's, Celbridge, County Kildare.—The plan con- 
sists of nave, side aisles, chancel, eastern chapels, and 
tower, not yet commenced; dimensions in clear being 
215 feet by 50 feet, aud height from floor to ridge 58 feet. 
The aisles are lighted by long, narrow, single-light win- 
dows, and the clerestory has double-light windows, 
with tracery and label mouldings. At the ends of aisles 
also are double-light windows similar in character, and 
in the western gable are two tall lancet-headed lights, 
with rose window over, and connected externally by a 
wide relieving arch and label moulding. Buttre:ses are 
introduced at the angles of the nave and aisles, as also of 
the tower, which is divided into four stages, in three of 
which are windows, and terminated by a spire with 
gabled lights. The contractor is Mr. Robert Farrcll, of 
Dublin, and the amount of contract 3,000/. The stained 


BUILDINGS IN | 
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glass is from Hardman, of Birmingham, and Wailes, of 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. Style Early English. The clerestory 
is being built at present. 

St. Michael’s Rathdrum, County Wicklow.—This church 
consists of nearly the same plan as the foregoing, but it 
has a chancel arch, and the roof of the chancel is lower 
than that of the nave.. Its style is more ornamental than 
that of Celbridge, being transitional between Early English 
and Decorated. Its size in clear is 105 feet by 50 feet in 
width. The west gable is surmounted by avery handsome 
bellcot for two bells. Material of walling is granite, and 


The work has been executed by Mr. F. | 
; and the contractor Mr. Robert Farrell. 


| children, will be finished next month. 


the works are being carried on under the charge of Mr. 
Crimean, clerk of the works. This church is now in 
progress of roofing. 

St. Mary's, Blessington, County Wicklow.—This little 
church consists simply of nave, chancel, and transepts, 
| without any aisles or side chapels. It has a sacristy and 
| north and south porch. Dimensions of nave and chancel 
| are 80 feet by 25 feet, and the transepts 60 feet by 16 feet ; 
height to ridge 46 feet from floor. The style is Decorated, 
Amount, 1,850/, 
Material, granite. The walls are just finished. 

All Hallows College, Drumcondra, near Dublin,—The 
west wing of this college was commenced last year. It will 
show a frontage of 230 feet and three stories in height 
towards the Swords-road. It contains arefectory 100 feet 
by 30 feet, an aula maxima 70 feet by 30 feet, a large 
physic-hall, a grand staircase, professors’ rooms, and 
accommodation for sixty students. Mr. Connolly is the 
contractor. Amount about 8,000/. 

Convent of Mercy, with Schools and Orphanage, Belfast. 
—This extensive group of buildings has greatly pro- 
gressed during the last year, and they are situated on a 
plot at the side of the Crumlin-road, and face Donegal- 





street. The south wing of the convent is finished, and 
occupied by the nuns. The schools, containing 1,500 | 
children, are also completed. The orphanage, for forty | 
The cloisters, and | 
north, east, and west wings of the convent are now being | 
built, and will be completed before the end of this year. | 
The style throughout is Decorated Gothic of monastic and | 
collegiate character. Material red brick, with dressings | 
of Scotch stone. Contractor, Mr. Thos. Byrne, of Belfast | 
and Armagh. Amount of contract, 10,700/. j 

Mr. J. J. M‘Carthy, M.R.1.A. of Dublin, is architect to 
all the foregoing. Messrs. Weightman, Hadfield, and | 
Goldie, of Sheffield, are building a new cathedral at | 
Ballagbadreen, county Mayo, a church at Charlestown, | 
and alterations and additions to St. Peter’s Church, 
Phibsboro’, Dublin. All are in the Gothic style. 

Mr. P. Byrne, architect, has designed a new church for | 
the picturesque little village of Enniskerry, to be erected 
on a free site given by Lord Powerscourt, and near a 
Protestant Church also to be built at the expense of his 
lordship’s mother the Marchioness of Londonderry. 

New churches are in progress of erection at Bally. | 
vaughan, county Clare, Ballybay, county Clare, and at 
Bundoran. The latter is expected to be open for divine 
service by the Ist of August. 





DAMP WALLS. 


Iv has been my misfortune to be the tenant, as 


| well as the owner, of several houses built of oolite 
stone, and I have invariably found that distemper- 


coloured walls were damp, while those painted in 
oil literally streamed under certain changes of the 
atmosphere, and especially after the breaking up 
of frost. Papered walls were better than either, 
but even these were sadly expensive, from the fre- 
quent renewals rendered imperative. Each room 
in my present dwelling has two walls of stone, | 


|one of brick, and one lath and plaster: on the 
| 


two fornier the paper is worse at the end of one | 
year than in seven years of either the latter two. | 
Last summer I hung my ordinary sitting-room | 
with a twopenny paper—dark chocolate ground, | 
with a buff pattern on it, and the setting in of | 





winter soon convinced me of increased expendi- | 
. . | 
My “moderator lamp,” which | 


ture in lighting. 
before did wonders, now made but darkness 
visible. I am, however, amply repaid by having 
perfectly dry walls, through all changes 


exhibits its former ‘‘ moist miseries.” 


the readers of the Bui/der my further experiences. 


» meantime, I should be glad of as ion | ya> A s “3 
in the me gree giad t solution | We draw attention to the subject in order to 


of the problem. Is it that the same property which 


absorbs light also prevents condensation of vapour | 
I presume such | 


upon the otherwise cold walls ? 

condensation is the general cause of damp in- | 

teriors, though it may sometimes be from without. | 
A. B. Sorbent, 





BOTTLE-NECKED THOROUGHFARES 
WILL exist as long as we continue to have | 
bottle-necked ideas respecting our duties as | 
citizens. As the streets are wide in the middle | 





and narrow at the ends, so we are by no means 
deficient in good inward feeling as regards the 
public welfare ; but are too apt to lose sight of the 
best means of showing that good feeling. Our 
ideas of benevolence are narrowed and contracted 
to the relieving of those who are actually in need, 
and in this matter we are perhaps liberal enough. 
But we do not enter into that more broad-minded 
field of benevolence commonly called “ public 
spirit.” We should consider what tends most to 
the good of all, without distinction ; and we can- 
not do so in a better manner than by endeavour- 
ing as much as possible to improve the town we 
live in, so as to render its air healthy, and its 
thoroughfares good and safe. And in so doing we 
shall necessarily give employment to many whom 
we otherwise might have to maintain at a greater 
expense, and in a manner less honourable both to 
them and to us. We who live in provincial towns 
should compete together with a good will to see 
who can make their own town the healthiest, most 
prosperous, most enlightened, and most sightly. We 





of what this good feeling may do ;—Carlisle, Not- 


| visit them. 


| pre-eminent. 


| right for.”’ 
of | 
weather, while every other room in the house | 
When I} 


have tried another room, I shall be happy to give | 





have many (glorious I might almost say) examples | 
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tingham, Bedford, and Ipswich. And, on the 
other hand, sad examples of the effects of private 
spirit. Look at that poor old disenfranchised 
borough: its wealthy inhabitants say, “ Every 
man for himself, and let the public take care of 
itself.” And so the poorer inhabitants, following 
in their beat, when an election came, held out 
their hands slyly for bribes. The town gets 
disenfranchised. It has no manufactures; no 
navigable river. A railway passes but seven miles 
on the west, another but seven miles on the east, 
but none goes through it. And now, perhaps, as 
a last resource, this brick-and-mortar seedy swell 
would like “ one of the priest’s offices, that it may 
eat a piece of bread.” The decaying borough 
would fain be made a bishoprick! I cannot be 
accused of being personal, for a town is not a 
person. Local I may appear ; and if, in so appear- 
ing, I have hit home, I will be glad that there is 
public spirit enough to feel it. But, to return to 
London. Our chief capital, belonging to no county 
in particular, has no one to care for it,—has no 
nominal rival to excite emulation, except in foreign 
countries. But it has actual rivals many times 
less than itself in our own country: let its people 
As a port, it has Liverpool, which 
town should also serve as a model as regards its 
pavements. Architecturally it has Oxford; but, 
as regards natural advantages, London stands 
There is no air finer than Middle- 


| sex air, in its pure state; no water equal to 


Thames water, if taken above the influence of 
the London sewers, It is neither too exposed 
by proximity to the eastern coast, nor too secluded 
by surrounding hill or forest. Let London im- 
prove itself as other towns have done, lest, while 
it is getting more and more disagreeable, they, 
moving in the opposite direction, shall draw from 
it its inhabitants. Let every one do what he can 
to improve the town he lives in; and he will be 
doing an act of patriotism, the greatest within the 
power of most men, and the most successful and 
grateful in its results to himself and to his country. 
W. S. 





ARTISTIC COPYRIGHT. 
ARCHITECTURE, 

Tue Artistic Copyright Committee appointed 
by the Society of Arts, after ten meetings, have 
agreed upon a report to the council, urging that 
the laws of British artistic copyright require to 
be amended. With reference to any Bill that 
may be prepared, the committee resolved that— 

**1. The chief object it is desirous to effect by the Amend- 
ing Act, is to secure a copyright for the author’s life, and 
30 years after, for such of the designs of an artist as he 
may himself have conceived, and as have been produced 
by his own hands or by those of his assistants, and as he 
may himself have signed or marked, so as to claim copy- 
This should apply, they say, to architects, 
with this qualification, that ‘‘ As to architectural plans, 
models, &c. only the use of the originals to be secured ; 
but not to prevent new drawings, &c. being taken from 
executed buildings or works.”’ 

This is not going far enough; but the difficul- 
ties in the way of enforcing more are considerable. 


elicit suggestions and observations on it. 

It must not be supposed that the artist alone, 
even in the case of the architect, is interested in 
obtaining protection for copyright. There are 
many cases in which a good design might be 
obtained at small cost, if the architect were pro- 


/ tected, for which he is now forced to make such a 
' charge as prevents his employment. 





ARCHITECTURAL PUPILAGE, 

Ow reading your report of the meeting at the Architec- 
tural Association, held on the 5th ult. ] am induced to 
offer a few remarks, and to send you a case which has 
come under my Own observation, in the hope that others 
will do likewise : by this means your readers will perhaps 
arrive at some satisfactory conclusion upon a point of 
great importance to many members of the profession. 

A young gentleman of good connections was articled 
some years since to ——, in —— ; the premium paid for a 
term of five years being nearly 320/. 

He was required during his pupilage to take an active 
part (equal with the salaried clerks) in the general duties 
of the office, to trace, mount drawings, attend the door- 
bell, and run errands! He remarked, and I think with 
justice, *‘ I appear to have paid nearly 25s. a week to assist 
in the miscellaneous duties of an office, to work for others, 
and am compelled to glean a knowledge of my profession 
which I really expected constant assistance in abundantly 
gathering as best I may.’’ 

Remonstrance with the principal proved useless: the 
practice was upheld as ‘‘ customary in the profession.” 

I trust, however, that this assertion is a false one, and 
that many will be found to refute it ; if, alas: it should be 
trne, surely it isa custom which urgently demands reform. 

I fancy it is rather a prevalent idea amongst members 
of protessions that they are not bound to teach their pupils 
anything; but clearly (allowing it to beso) they are bound 
not to hinder their professional studies by thrusting wor k 
upon them which they ought to keep a sufficient stock of 
clerks and messengers to execute. 

Noconscientious man would take pupils as a source of 


| income ; but in cases like the above, that would appear to 
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be the sole intention; for, not content with a handsome 
premium in consideration of the ‘trun of the office,” 
principals contrive to extract the greatest amount of 
benefit to themselves, without for an instant thinking of 
the real object for which the pupil has paid them. 

If pupils are to be placed exactly on a footing with 
salaried clerks and messengers, as regards the working 
of an office, it is obvious that they ought to be paid a salary 
instead of paying to serve their articles, as amongst 
tradesman ; apprentices in their case pay a premium for 
one or two years to be initiated into their duties, and then 
receive certain wages in consideration of their services 
for the remainder of the term agreed on. REFORM. 





DEFINITION OF ARCHITECTURAL 
PRINCIPLES. 

Tue suggestion of Colonel Nelson in your journal is 
worthy of considerable attention, and I hope your readers 
will not let the subject drop without at least an effort to 
carry out that suggestion. The principles of architecture 
have never been satisfactorily defined, and the student is 
often sorely perplexed by the contradictory elucidation he 
meets with of the same architectural principle. The end- 
less battle of the styles, and the wholesale condemnation 
of ‘modern builders’? and their works, seem to absorb 
that attention which would be better employed on such 
subjects as the above. It would, no doubt, be difficult, if 
not impossible, to express by words all that is compre- 
hended by the principles of architecture; but from these 
principles we may deduce a series of maxims or laws more 
numerous than the subtle principles themselves, and as 
varied as the minds engaged in their contemplation. If, 
therefore? you would kindly open your pages for this 
object, and solicit definitions of, for instance, construc- 
tion, harmony, expression, simplicity, grandeur, sym- 
metry, &c. &c. and publish your own selection from the 
replies as they are sent in, you would give such a check 


to arbitrary criticism as your numerous readers would | 


justly appreciate. C. E. 





DECISIONS UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDINGS ACT. 
WOODEN BUILDINGS. 


At the Thames Police-court, on Saturday last, Mr. 
Dobson, a builder, attended to answer the summons of 


Mr. John Billing, district surveyor of St. George’s-in- | 


the-East, relative to the erection of a wooden building 
about 20 ft. long by 9 ft. wide, and 14 ft. high, in Cannon- 
street, St. George’s-in-the-East. He was supported by 
the owner, Mr. Smith, and his solicitor; Mr. Selfe en- 
tered fully into the case, and, considering it was a build- 
ing to which it might be said the rules of the Act were 
inapplicable, adjourned the case until Saturday, the 2nd 
of April, to afford time for Mr. Dobson to apply tor the 


sanction of the Metropolitan Board of Works. Mr. Selfe | 
stated that, if this consent was not then granted, he | 
should make the order as requested by the district sur- ; 


veyor, that the building be constructed conformably to 


the Act, with brick or stone walls, and a foundation | 


placed upon the solid ground. 





THE PREVENTION OF COLLIERY 
EXPLOSIONS. 

AT the opening of the last session of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers, Mr. Wright read a 
paper “On Lighting Mines by Gas,” in which he 
described the success of an experimental attempt 
at lighting the Balleswidden mine, in Cornwall. 
The annual cost of candles had been 834/.: of gas 
it was not more than 487/. The ventilation was 
better, and there was an entire absence of the 
sickening smoke and bad odour previously exist- 
ing. It might not be impossible to draw off the 
gas now floating dangerously in coal mines, and 
make it subservient for lighting up the mines in 
which it may abound. Probably, in many or 
most cases, however, the gas generated in coal 
mines would be found too impure and mixed with 
other gases and air to be usefully employed. We 
will premise, therefore, that the gas to be used is 
made in the usual way, and above ground, to be 
forced down by pressure, as in the case of the 
Cornish mine already referred to. The pipes and 
apparatus for furnishing the light being fixed in 


so often left ina state of suffering destitution, 
requires that this important subject should be 
considered attentively, and with as little delay as 


aisles. Above the south staircase a spirelet rises 
to the height of 65 feet from the ground line, and 
groups well with the trees by which it is 


possible. PLeBIs DEFENsOR. | surrounded. The roof consists of open timber 
- . framing : the nave arches are also of timber, having 
THE PROJECTED TORONTO AND their spandrils filled in with ornamental tracery 
GEORGIAN BAY SHIP CANAI work. The pewing is open, stained and varnished. 
es aa ae rhe pulpit and organ are traceried, and very orna- 
AS may be seen on the map of North America, mental. The gas-fittings are of brass, and sup- 
the chain of lakes issuing out into the St. Law- | plied by Debaufer and Co. of Old Fish-street. The 
rence and the Atlantic is so scattered across the | interior is heated with hot air by Haden and Son, 
Continent, that, though running mainly from | of Trowbridge; and the whole of the works were 
west to east, some of them run southward and | conducted by Mr. G. T. Carter, of Hornsey-road, 
others northward, so that there is a long circuit, | under the direction of Mr. H. A. Darbishire, the 
| in certain cases, which offers temptations to make | architect of the building. The foundation-stone 
shorter (yet, in fact, sometimes very long) cross! was laid on the 26th of June last year, and the 
‘cuts by canal, to facilitate the great lake traffic | building is to be opened this week. . 
| from the far west through the St. Lawrence and | 
the Atlantic. One of the most tempting of these | ETNIES " 
cross cuts would be that whereby the long circuit | NOTES UPON IRON. 
from Lakes Superior and Michigan, throwsh | SucH a period as that through which we are 
Lakes Huron and Erie to Lake Ontario, on which | now passing has not been without its parallel in 
Toronto stands, might be shortened by a ship) the history of the iron trade. 
canal running from Georgian Bay, (opening east-| | Notwithstanding that there are now fifty blast 
ward out of Lake Huron), through Lake Simcoe, | furnaces less in operation than there were in the 
to Toronto, there being in fact a chain of small | first week in October, yet the make of pig iron is 
lakes and rivers already occupying the interme- considerably in excess of the demand ; aud though 
diate space, so as to be capable perhaps of being | a large number of works are standing, throughout 
turned to account in the formation of a ship canal | the kingdom, at which malleable iron is produced, 
in this direction. | yet the orders that are coming in are so few, that 
Such a junction forms the subject of a grand | it is the exception to the rule where any estab- 
| project lately started by the Toronto people. The | lishment has orders sufficient to keep half their 
route has been surveyed by Mr. Kivas Tully, C.E. | machinery in gear. 
'and declared practicable. This gentleman sug-| It is not surprising, therefore, that, in such a 
| gests several routes, but the best, he considers, is | state of things, prices should be nominal. 
that from the river Humber, west of Toronto, to| The preliminary meeting of the Masters’ Asso- 
| Lake Simcoe, and from thence to Lake Huron, by ciation is expected to be held on Wednesday next, 
| the Nottawasaga river. The length of this line} when, however, it is not probable that any altera- 
| would be 100 miles ; and the cost 22,170,750 dol- | tion will be declared in the rates adopted at the 
‘lars. This cost, as remarked by Mr. Tully, ape rd last meeting. 
| * considerable,” is much less than the actual cost | — 
of another grand scheme which is now ina fair | Hoohs Received. 
way of completion, namely, the Grand Trunk — Bs cle 
| Railway of Canada, the estimated cost of which is | The History and Design of the Foundling Hos- 
48,000,000 dollars. It may be questioned, however, pital: with a Memoir of the Founder. By 
whether the estimated cost of the anal project Joux Brownzow, Secretary of the Hospital. 
be sufficient, when it is considered that immense lode. 1000 . 
| quantities of excavation are estimated at 25 cents Tue his ate f , FF line Hospital, in Guild 
per cubic yard. There are no less than between — matory of the Founding : a, oe 
three and four hundred millions of yards of such ford-street, 1s rather a curious one. It appears 
cael Sf ee ot STE Sine ,| that Captain Coram, the founder’s, design was to 
excavation. The soil would indeed require to be sch ieiamainieetediinnn Maladies le 
very “light” at this rate. It is said, however, to erect an hospital for foundlings = ter the example 
oa of France, Holland, and other Christian countries; 
and, accordingly, a system of general and indis- 
i ct criminate admission of illegitimate children was 
| IRON SAFES AND SAFE BORERS. varried into effect, partly by aid afforded, on appli- 
MENTION has been made in the newspapers of} cation, by Parliament. The institution was incor- 
the discovery at Manchester and elsewhere of porated in 1739 ; and Hogarth, besides some of his 
some instruments for boring through iron safes,| best paintings, contributed a design for the 
and very powerful and ingenious instruments they | corporation seal, representing rather a sinister 
are. The key-hole is made to receive the fulcrum | sort of Britannia, with a cap of liberty on 
of the apparatus, and in the course of a couple of the end of a pole, supporting, on one side, 
hours a hole 2 inches in diameter can be bored| as did a female with a multitude of “ nipples 
through an ordinary iron safe, and the means/ proper” on the other, a central shield, on which 
afforded to destroy the lock and open the door.| lay a naked infant, “extending its right-hand 
To meet such cases, Mr. Chubb has patented an! proper.’” Hogarth, good man, even took out a 
arrangement which at any rate increases the| few basketfuls of the early foundling fruits to 
chance of safety: holes are drilled in the inside of | nurse, at Chiswick, where he and Mrs. H. resided. 
the door, thickly together, around the lock, not | Handel, too, was a generous contributor. He 
through to the face of the door, but very nearly ;| presented an organ to the hospital, and “ the 
and into these are screwed cast-steel plugs, which | Messiah,” itself, to be performed for its benefit ; 
destroy the edge of any cutting instrument which | but when it was proposed by the corporation to 
can be brought to bear upon the safe. Where safes | petition Parliament for power to appropriate 
are left any considerable time unwatched, as in| “the Messiah” more legally and completely to 
warehouses and establishments not occupied during themselves, Handel burst into a rage, exclaiming, 


























position, the gas in the coal mine, whether in 
great or small quantity, must be exploded by the 
electric current. The mine then being immediately 
lit up, gas will never again accumulate in dan- | 
gerous quantity so long as the illumination is con- | 
tinued, and throughout the pit. The chief cause | 
of danger in coal mines arises from the insuffi- | 
ciency of outlets for the gas that has collected 
However the area of a pit may be enlarged, there 
is seldom more than the two or three shafts 
originally bored. Pit owners are generally intent 
upon the realization of large profits, and are loth 
to expend money which brings no pecuniary in- 
crease. The safety of the poor pitmen, whose 
labour is perhaps the most repulsive of any that 
exists, demands that, as the mine increases in ex- 
tent, fresh shafts should be constructed at certain 
regular specified distances. These shafts need not 
necessarily be of such dimensions as those used 
for conveying coals to the surface. Probably a 
fourth part of the diameter of the coal and 
ordinary shafts would be amply sufficient to carry 
off the foul atmosphere that endangers human 
life now to so frightful an extent. Coal mine ex- | 
plosions are now of very frequent occurrence, and 
justice to a labouring class of men, and to those 
dependent upon them for support, who are now. 


| roofs, 18 feet above the same level. There are} 





Sunday, for example, the additional precaution | “Te Deivel! for vat sal de Foundling put mein 
ought not to be overlooked ‘oratorio in de Parlement? Te Deivel! mein 
The bores in society were already numerous music sall not go to Parlement !” 
enough, without such an addition to them asthese| Meantime, the objects of the charity became 
discoveries in Manchester disclose. It is lucky,| Very numerous: frequently there would be 100 
while Roguery has his mechanician, that Prudence | women with children at the doors when only 20 
has her Chubb. When fe steels a safe it is to pro- | could be admitted; the upshot being, of course, 
tect it from robbers. Thank you, Mr. Chubb. i much clatter, riot, and disturbance. In 1756, the 
; Commons, taking pity on these and such as these 
iA ae | poor women, generously voted 10,000/. in order 
GRAVEL-PIT CHAPEL, HACKNEY. | that, “to render the hospital of general utility 
Tuts chapel has been erected for the Unitarians | and effect, it should be enabled to appoint proper 
on the east side of Paradise-place, in the parish of | places in all counties, ridings, or divisions of this 
Hackney. The building is Early Decorated in kingdom, for the reception of all exposed and 
style. Its plan is cruciform, and consists of anave | deserted young children.” As for the London 
and aisles, north and south transepts, and their | hospital, a basket was hung at the gate, in which 
entrance porches, anda chancel. Its total length | the children were to be deposited after ringing a 
is 81 feet 9 inches; its width, across the nave and bell. The fruits of the collective wisdom and 
aisles, 43 feet, and that across the transepts, beneficence of the Commons were speedily and 
65 feet 6 inches, exclusive of the porches. The | incontinently reaped. “ On 2nd June, 1756, the 
nave ridge is 43 feet from the ground line ; the | first day of general reception, 117 children were 
transept ridge, 36 feet ; and the eaves of the aisle ‘received ; and between that day and 31st Decem- 
ber in that year, 1,783 children: in the ensuing 
500 sittings on the ground-floor, and accommoda- | year, 3,727 were admitted.” Advertisements 


tion for the choir and fifty children in a gallery | were issued in June, 1757, and notices stuck 


over the western entrance, which is approached by | up at the corners of the streets and in places 
two separate staircases at the extremities of the | of public resort, apprising the public of their 
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new privilege! The consequences, as might have | “ magnesium,” but not zine,—rather an odd idea 
been foreseen, were lamentable: prostitution was | of relative importance! On page 33 “ chlorate of 
greatly encouraged and increased. Moreover, out of | potassium ” is alluded to: there is no such sub- 
14,934 children thus collected, no less than 10,389 | stance: it is chlorate of potash, the word potash 
perished in early infancy! The Legislature pre-|implying that it is chlorate of the oxide of 
cipitately retraced its steps, taking upon itself, | potassium. On page 35, the most powerful alkalies 
however, the burden it had so inconsiderately im- | are said to be “ ammonia, potassa, and sodium, or 
posed upon the public funds. In 1760 there still | soda.” Sodium is not an alkali at all, and if it were, 
were more than 6,000 to provide for, and it was|so would potassium. Sodium is a metalloid of 
not till 1769 that they were reduced by appren- silvery aspect. On page 36, among salts composed 





ticement, &c. below 1,000. More stringent mea- | of an acid and an alkali, are described “sulphate | 


sures were adopted, and the last vestige of the! of sodium, sulphate of potassium, of zine, iron, 
free-and-easy system was abolished in 1801. The} copper, &c.” Copper, iron, and zine are not 
hospital, as now conducted, is believed to be instru- | alkalis, even were they oxides, which alone com- 
mental in doing much good. There are at present | bine with sulphuric acid to form such salts ; more- 
400 children supported by it up to the age of’) over, it is sulphate of soda and sulphate of potash— 
fifteen, when the boys are apprenticed, or go into | not of sodium and potassium, although there are 











Tre Amertcan Hanpraiting CHALLENGE,—If 
Mr. Riddell is really in earnest in undertaking to 
defend his system against any other, why not 
reduce the sum named in his advertisement, 
to 5/. or 10/.—then no doubt he will find some 
practical man with means and ability to defend a 
method equal to his own. The enormous sum 
| mentioned appears to me to be named only to give 
| importance to the work. As for the conclusive 
| account he appears to have gleaned in the pro- 
| vinces, it is particularly absurd, as most. practical 
/men in the line are aware that it is in London, 
with few exceptions, where they become acquainted 
with those principles of handrailing which are 
alone countenanced in a respeetable London firm. 
By the insertion of this, or the substance of it, in 
your valuable journal, you will, sir, greatly oblige 





the army bands, &e. and the girls are made} 


domestic servants. 

We have not derived our previous remarks from 
the secretary’s volume, although in its pages the 
original mistake in the foundation is acknowledged. 
The book under notice is an interesting pro- 
duction ; only there is one rather singular omis- 
sion, namely, the want of any account or descrip- 
tion whatever of the hospital building itself, 
although the chapel is pretty fully described. 


VARIORUM. 

“Tue Geology and Extinct Voleanos of Central 
France,” by Mr. G. Poulett Scrope, M.P. and 
F.R.S. has been issued by Murray, of Albemarle- 
street, in a more compact, yet enlarged and im- 
proved form, with its illustrative maps, views, and 
panoramic sketches, reduced in size so as to suit 
an octavo volume. The first edition of this valuable 
work on an interesting district of country was 
issued at a time when the Wernerians were ram- 
pant and tyrannical in geological theory ; and it is 
believed that Mr. Serope’s work had much to do 
with their downfall, the district deseribed having 
so obviously not been “ precipitations from the 
archaic ocean.” In the “ School Series,” edited 
by the Rev. G. R. Gleig, Chaplain-General to her 
Majesty’s Forces, “ A History of the English Lan- 
guage,” by John Edwards, has been published by 





Messrs. Longmans and Co, This is a very 
instructive little volume, even to many who 
have long since gone through their “school 


’ 


series.” Would not a comparison of our modern 
provincial dialects with the ancient forms of 
the English language constitute an interesting 
chapter in such a work? Rude and awkward 
speech of the present day would often be 
found to be little else than the polite English 
of old times. There are many striking instances 
of identity between these; and although some 
of our northern brethren would resent the 
idea of calling the Scottish language a provin- 
cial'sm of the English, it, too, is evidently 
in great part neither more nor less than old 
English. Some of it is even almost identical with 
Anglo-Saxon of the seventh century! Thus, for 
example, a Scot would be perfectly understood in 
many parts of Scotland were he to say, “I wunna 
tholl sae mucle wyte” (I won’t stand so much 
blame); and such a phrase would have been pre- 
cisely so understood by an Anglo-Saxon of the 
seventh century! It was to the comparison of 
modern English provincial dialects with ancient | 
English, however, that we referred, and we | 
have little doubt that an interesting chapter | 
in the history of the progress of the English 
language might be written on such a subject. 
As to “A Catechism of Chemistry ;  in- 
cluding Heat, Magnetism, and Electricity,” by 
the Rev. J. W. Neat, M.A. of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge (Longmans and Co. pub- 
lishers), we are rather at a loss what to say. In| 
ordinary cases, if a “ book received” do not de- | 
serve commendation, we prefer throwing it aside 
without thinking it necessary to bring it under 
the notice of our readers atall; but really this little 
book is so singular a mixture of well-condensed 





SY . ° | 
facts and glaring errors, and it seems so capable | 


of being made a good and useful aid to those for 
whom it is mainly intended,—namely, those about 
to undergo the new army and other examina- 
tions,—that we think it better to notice it, in the 
hope that by pointing out a few examples of its 
errors the public may ultimately have the benefit 
of a corrected edition. 
page we are told that “hydrogen and nitrogen 
form water.” This would be a fearful world we 
live in were it so; for hydrogen and nitrogen 
form the potent alkaline ammonia, while oxygen 
and hydrogen constitute water. Steam is on the 
same page called the gaseous condition of water. 


© 


' Denison delivered a lecture “On some of the Im- 


| more. 
| the tone would not be improved by adding silver, 
| of which also no trace has been found in any old 
| bell-metal that has been analyzed. 

Thus, then, in the second | 
|The Loch Katrine Waterworks are progressing 
rapidly. ‘The piping for the city has been con- 
| tracted for. 
| Phenix Foundry, are the contractors for about 
| 1,500 tons (in addition to their former contract) ; 
}and Messrs. Robert M‘Laren and Co. Eglington 
Steam is vaporous, not gaseous, and the only | Foundry, for about 3,500 tons. 
true gases of water are oxygen and hydrogen. | that the water will be introduced to the city in 
“The most important of the metals” include | the autumn of next year. 


salts of both these, such as chloride of sodium, 
| bromide of potassium, &c. On page 47, the author 
speaks of “chlorides and bromines”: there are no 
such substances as bromines. But enough : we can 
spare no more space for such errors: yet they could 
easily be corrected, and the catechism really be 
made a good one of its kind. Richards, of Great 
Queen-street, London, has published an important 
and interesting paper by Dr. Greenhow, the lec- 
turer on public health at St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
“On the Study of Epidemic Disease, as illustrated 
by the Pestilences of London.” This paper was 
originally read before the Epidemiological Society 
of London. As regards cholera, Dr. Greenhow is 
of opinion that it was “ caused in the seventeenth 
century by the want of the careful removal of 
excrement, and has probably returned in our own 
century in consequence of the rapid growth of 
towns and the difficulty of removing their excre- 
mentitious products.” This is precisely what we 
have ourselves maintained. The open dung-heaps 
of the seventeenth century were superseded by 
the covered but more confined, insidious, and dan- 
gerous cesspools of later times, and these have so 
saturated the subsoil of towns, that the evil which 
the removal of the open dung-heaps for a time 
suspended, has returned upon us with redoubled 
intensity. That this is the abiding canse, what- 
ever be the special moving cause in any one 
season more than another, we think there can be 
little doubt. It may be that in certain seasons 
certain malignant infusoris or organic microscopic 
pests may have their nidus in this abomination, 
and may thence propagate, or may attack human 
beings before weakened and contaminated by it ; 





or it may be that in certain seasons the scavenging | 


ozone or electrified oxygen of the atmosphere may 


a number of working men, among whom is your 
humble servant,—A. Bripet, a London Joiner. 
Tue APPOINTMENT OF SURVEYOR FOR Brigx- 
Ton.—In consequence of a vacancy having occurred 
in the surveyorship of the borough of Brighten, 
advertisements were issued for the appointment of 
another person to fill that office. The number of 
applicants was no less than sixty-five, and four 
were selected by a committee of the town council 
as most fitting for the appointment. This latter 
number included the name of Mr. John Laing, the 
borough surveyor for Hastings, but Mr. Lockwood, 
of Arundel, proved the successful candidate. The 
| votes of council, according to the local Gazette, 
were thus given:—At the outset, “there were 
seventeen for Mr. Suter, fourteen for Mr. Lock- 
wood, eight for Mr. Laing, and seven for Mr. 
Rumble. The last name was then struck out, and 
they proceeded to the next vote, and the result 
| was that those who had voted for Mr. Rumble and 
'Mr. Laing, seeing that the two latter had no 
' chance, coalesced with the Lockwood party, throw- 
| ing their whole strength in without an exception, 
‘thus swelling up Mr. Loekwood’s number to 
| twenty-nine, whereas Mr. Suter’s party remained 
‘in number the same: Mr. Lockwood, therefore, 
| gained the victory. A declaratory motion, that 
| Mr. Lockwood was duly elected, was carried, and 
| the meeting then broke up, after a stormy debate 
| of two hours and a half duration.” 
| ArcurrectvraL Desien, bucks AnD BERks.— 
| The “Bucks and Berks Lectures’ Association,” ot 
| which the Rev. Edward Hale, of Eton, is the 
‘honorary secretary, propose to hold a central 
| examination, and give various prizes. Amongst 
those offered we find “A prize of 1/. for the best 
original architectural drawing done in a_ class, 





be awanting, and the evil become rampant; but | accompanied by a certificate from the teacher of 


were the abiding cause to which we allude removed, 


it is questionable whether either infusoria or any- 


thing else could possibly produce malignant cholera. 


——Half a dozen plain and useful “Directions | 


for the Preservation of Health and the Prevention | 
of the Spread of catching or infectious Diseases,” | 
xy Dr. Lankester, the medical officer of health 
for St. James’s, Westminster, have been issued in 
a printed form, and ought to be widely distributed | 
among the poorer classes. We have scarcely seen 
anything so likely to take the eye of such persons, | 
and to be treated by them as an oracle for their | 
guidance, 
opin 
Riscellanen. | 
| 
SILveR IN Betrs.—At the Royal Institution, | 
on Friday, February 19, Mr. Edmund Beckett | 








provements in Locks since the Great Exhibition 
of 1851,” the substance of which will be found, 
among other matters relating to locks, in the 
second edition of Mr. Denison’s book on “Clocks | 
and Locks,’ to which we have already referred. | 
At the close of it, Mr. Denison exhibited three 
small bells, made by Mr. Mears: one of the same 
metal as the great bell of Westminster, which he 
is now recasting ; another, with the addition of as 
much silver as would amount to 1 ewt. and cost 
5002. in a 16-ton bell; and the third with rather 
These bells, it is said, bore out the state- 
ment made in the lecture on bells last year, that 


Toe New Waterworks ror Grascow.— 


Messrs. Thomas Edington and Sons, 


It is expected 








his belief that the design is original.” This is a 
novelty in such a programme, and may serve as 
an indication of popular feeling. 

New Orrices IN WATER-LANE, TOWER-STREET. 
These offices (Mr. John Whichcord, architect) now 
approach completion. They have been erected in 
Water-lane on account of its vicinity to the 
Custom House, docks, river side, and corn, coal, 
and colonial markets. The ground, first, and 
second floors, are suited for offices, counting-houses, 
sample rooms, and for similar purposes, and are so 
arranged that a greater or less quantity can be 
taken en suite, according to requirement, the 
divisional partitions not being arbitrarily fixed. 
Space, light, and ventilation have been considered, 
and all the floors are furnished with lavatories and 
other conveniences. The ground-floor offices have 
a large part of their area covered with skylight, 
for the exhibition of samples, &c. The building 
is entered from Water-lane, and a fireproof cor- 
ridor extends from thence through the building to 
an exit in Beer-lane. A stone staircase leads from 
the centre of this corridor to the upper floor. 


Tue Scorrisu NaTrloNaALGALLERY.—A Treasury 
minute, drawn up by Mr. Wilson before leaving 
office, has been passed recalling arrangements for 
the permanent occupation and appropriation of 
this building, which contains two series of 
galleries, or twelve octagonal saloons. ‘The five 
eastern and one central galleries are to be devoted 
for four months every year to the exhibition of the 
Royal Scottish Academy: the five western and 
one central galleries shall be reserved for the for- 
mation of a Scottish National Gallery of Art, and 
shall be permanently and exclusively so occupied. 
For the formation of a National Gallery there are 
four collections of paintings immediately available, 
namely, the collection of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, the collection belonging to the Royal 
Institution, the eolleetion bequeathed to the city 
of Edinburgh by the late Sir James Erskine, of 
Torrie, and the collection belonging to the Board 
of Manufactures, besides various pictures belong- 
ing to the National Association for the Promotion 
of the Fine Arts, and others belonging to private 
individuals, 
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Marcu 27, 1858. | 


ACCIDENT AT THE NEW CoveENT GARDEN 
Tueatre.—On Monday last, a fatal accident 
occurred to a man named Jeffrys, about forty-five 
years of age, who has for the last ten days been 
engaged as a carpenter on the works of the above 
building. The deceased was walking across the 
top of the roof for the purpose of continuing his 
work upon the wooden frames of the skylights, 
upon which he had been previously engaged, when 


he suddenly fell through the roof of the centre of 


the theatre, a distance of upwards of 97 feet, and 
in his fall he received frightful contusions. 


Wynnstay, NEAR WrexHamM.—The mansion of 


Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, unfortunately de 
stroyed by fire on the 6th instant, is to be rebuilt 
forthwith, under the direction of Mr. B. Ferrey. 
The first accidental meeting with Sir Watkin in 
a railway train will be an incident for Mr. Ferrey’s 
biography. 

Deatu By Aa Kircwen Borer EXPLOSION. 
—A shocking and fatal accident has taken 


place at the house of Mr. John Turner, of 


Godley, near Hyde, Cheshire. Without any 
warning of impending danger, the boiler in the 
kitchen exploded with a loud report, blowing out 
a piece of the wall at the end of the house, which 
is a detached building, and causing the instan- 
taneous death of Mr. Turner’s daughter, a young 
lady of about nineteen years of age, who was in 
the kitchen at the time. The boiler had a self- 
feeding apparatus, but it is supposed that it had 
been choked, and the supply of water had failed. 
It is said the boiler had no lid or safety-valve, and 
hence there was no exit for the steam. This 
occurrence opens a serious and important question 


as to the proper and improper construction of 


kitchen boilers. 

Gas ComMPaNIES aND THE PuBLICc.—The peti- 
tion presented by the parochial and district 
delegates of the metropolis to Parliament, com- 
plaining of the monopoly likely to arise from the 


recent arrangements between the gas companies, | 


states that, in the metropolis, 840,000 tons of coal 
are annually consumed in the making of gas, 
yielding 7,728,000,000 cubic feet of gas, which, 
sold at 4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, produces a gross 
income of 1,738,800/. per annum, and that the 
annual sui paid to the various gas companies in 
London is near 2,000,000/. per annum,—a sum 
which must of necessity be continually increasing. 


The petitioners submit that the several gas com- | 


panies should be restricted by legislative enact- 


ments to a maximum charge for, and be bound to | 


a particular standard in the quality of, the gas 
supplied by them to their customers. 
Tue Cost oF MacapaM Pavement At LIver- 





poot.—Mr. James Newlands, the borough engi- | ; 
!on the contrary, that watches are so delicately, 80 | 


neer, has submitted to the health committee a 


tabular return, showing the comparative expense | 


of macadam per square-set pavements. The ex- 
pense of macadam, as compared with square sets, 
in round numbers, may be put down as five to 
one. To keep in repair twenty-three streets, 
named as being macadamized, requires a total 
average annual outlay of about 8s. 10}d. per 
square yard; whilst sixteen of the streets paved 
with square sets, and which bear the heaviest 


traffic in town, only cost a total of 1s. 9}d. per | , P 
| the advantage of employing women and girls, the | 


square yard. To specify in detail,—for example, 
Church-street, which is macadamized, costs 114d. 
per square yard per annum, to keep in repair ; 
whilst Park-lane, with square sets, costs 24d. per 
square yard per annum. These figures, remarks 
the local Journal, will probably open the eyes of 
some of our towspeople, and render them less 
eager to patronise the expensive macadam pave- 
ment. 

ARCHITECTURAL AssocraTion.—On Friday, 
March 19th, a meeting of the members was held 
at Lyon’s-inn Hall, when a paper was read by 
Mr. Aickin on “The Science of House-building ;” 
but he was “desirous that his paper should not 
be published,” and there can be no objection to 
meet his wish by permitting its omission. 


ProproseD Marker Buitpines at Montrose: 
—It has now been resolved upon by the Mont- 


rose Council to proceed with these buildings, | 


according to the design of Mr. Moftat, of Edinburgh, 


architect. The tenders for executing the works, 
accepted by the committee are the following, | 


Viz. °=— 
Mason Work, D. Scott, Builder, Montrose... #730 0 
Joimer Work, John Gordon, Wright, do. .... 550 0 
Plumber Work, C. Middleton and Sons, do... 144 18 
Slater Work, John Lindsay, Slater, do....... 112 12 
Plaster Work, D. Hogg and Co, Plasterers, do. 32 0 


£1,569 10 
The amount very much exceeds the sum originally 
proposed to be expended on these buildings. The 
tendering for the works by the various tradesmen, 
according to the local Review, was very close. 


THe Satvatrion or Lire sy Scrence.—We 
mentioned not long ago how life was saved on the 
Scotch coast by a barometer. On this subject, at 
a recent meeting of the Scottish Meteorological 
Society, Dr. Stark said :—* I cannot sufficiently 
impress on you the value of the barometer to 
navigators and to people whose occupation leads 
them to trust themselves on the dangerous main. 
Before every storm timely warning is given, by 
the sinking of the barometer, that a storm is 
approaching ; and, seeing that so many lives are 
annually lost on our coast from fishermen having 
no barometer to consult, or not knowing how to 
read those they have, it would be becoming in our 
Government to present a barometer to every fish- 
ing village, and instruct some of the more intelli- 
gent fishermen in its use. But every barometer 
presented to a village ought to be entrusted tothe 
care of one man, whose duty should be to set an 
index at a certain fixed hour every night, in 
order that before the fishermen start in the morn- 
ing they may see whether the mercury has sunk or 
risen from the time when the index was set. It 
would, however, render all barometers much more 
valuable to fishermen and mariners on our own 
coast, could a table be constructed showing the 
periods during each month at which storms might 
be expected.” 

Women aNd Watcrwork.—A very interest- 

jing report appears in the Clerkenwell News of 
the 13th inst. of a meeting of watchmakers and 
others, to hear (or rather to interrupt) a lecture 
on watchwork and the employment of women in 
its manufacture, delivered by the well-known 
clock and watch maker, Mr. Bennett, whose exer- 
tions on behalf of our unemployed females, as well 
}as of the best interests of our English watch- 
making business itself, must be also well known to 
many of our readers. Mr. Bennett endeavoured 
to enlighten the more ignorant portion of his 
hearers by showing that the employment of their 


and mechanical portions of their business would 
be the means of extending their trade and pre- 
serving it from that utter extinction which the 
enterprise of the Swiss manufacturers threatens it 
with; but the lecturer was continually met with 
absurd outcries of “Shame!” and with hisses 
and confusion. It is to be hoped these mistaken 
men will open their eyes to their best interests ere 
it be too late. From what the lecturer said, it 
jappears that in Switzerland no less than 20,000 


to the Swiss themselves ?—that the male part of 
the population engaged in the trade are thereby 
driven out of employment? By no means; but, 


correctly, and yet so cheaply made in Switzerland 
|that no less than 1,500,000 are yearly produced 
| there, besides movements for the American market; 

while in all England only 186,000 are turned out! 
| One consequence of this state of things has been, 
ithat at a time when the American market was 
| closed, both to our own watchmakers and the 
| Swiss, our own market was deluged with watches 
} made in Switzerland! Mr. Bennett thinks, how- 
ever, that were our watchmaking operatives to see 


| trade might still be preserved for this country. And 
| let us add, forour ownpart, that means suchas these, 
| put in operation in this and other branches of trade, 
| would go far of themselves to solve the sad ques- 
tion of the great “social evil,” as it is called, by 
providing honourable industrial employment for 
our surplus female population. 

Tue Fortrrications oF Dover.—Every part 
of the castle, according to the local Chronicle, is 
undergoing substantial repair, while bastions and 
mounds, &e. daily arise to view. New buildings 


redoubt and the citadel, a chapel-school has been 
erected for the soldiers and their children. It is 
composed of brick, with ragstone facings and Bath 
stone dressings. The style is an approximation to 
the Gothic. There will be accommodation, as a 
| chapel, for about 800 persons. There is a school- 
master’s residence adjoming. Mr. Moxon is the 
contractor. The barracks near the grand shaft 
have been enlarged by the addition of another 
story and a new wing: they will now accommodate 
1,200 men. The subterranean works of the citadel 
are described as almost impregnable pomts of 








wives and daughters in some of the more delicate | 


women derive an honourable and fair livelihood | 
| from watchmaking. And what is the consequence | 


are also being erected on the heights, and others | 
enlarged and repaired. Here, also, between the | 
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Goopcutip’s Patent Economic Srove.—A 
stove has been patented by Mr. Thomas Goodchild, 
of Guildford, architect. The fire is lighted at the 
top, in the manner of “the Builder's smokeless 
fire.’ There is an ash-box fitted on air-tight 
below, and a guard in front moves down as the 
fire burnsdown. The fire is laid, as well as lighted, 
much as was instructed for the Builder's smokeless 
fire, and it is said that this new stove will burn 
either Newcastle or Nottingham coal, or a mixture, 
broken small; that it gives more heat than an 
ordinary stove, with half the amount of fuel and 
of trouble; and that the price scarcely exceeds 
that of an ordinary register. 

New Appricarion or Execrriciry: Mvsic 
* LAID ON.” — Electricity is about to be applied to 
music, says a contemporary. A performer seated 
before a piano, constructed for the purpose, in 
London, Moscow, or St. Petersburg, will play a 
morceau, every note of which, by means of the 
electric wire, will be repeated by another instru- 
ment in one of the concert-rooms in Paris. Thus 
Thalberg will be enabled, without leaving London, 
to give a concert by telegraph 2,000 miles off. 


FALLING IN OF THE Roor oF 4 Hovse.—On 
Wednesday morning an occurrence whieh for- 
itunately was attended with no serious results, 
took place at the Spread Eagle Tavern, Bristol, 
near the railway station. It appears that the 
house was erected about five years since, and was 
covered with a flat roof of cement. Since the 
late fall of snow the roof has been in a very bad 
condition, water continually running and dropping 
from it, and the woodwork with which it was con- 
structed being completely destroyed. On the 
morning in question, however, it came down with 
a crash, and was only prevented from falling on 
ithe occupier by the flooring of the first story, or 
jan accident of a serious nature must have taken 
| place. 
| Want oF Emproymenr at NEWCASTLE-UPON- 
| Tyne.—At a meeting of the unemployed and of 
workmen generally held last week, at Newcastle, 
lit was stated that there are 800 workmen out of 
employment there, and that 120 are working at 
| 1s. a day on the town moor The main object of 
| the meeting was to adopt a memorial to the 
Treasury, praying for the reversal of a decision of 
| their predecessors as to the sale of corporation 
| property to Mr. Walters, whereby the working 
| classes would be benetited by an expenditure of 
something like 150,000/. in improvements. 


| Lanspownr CoLtecr, Baru.—We are asked 
ito say that part of the building is warmed by an 
|apparatus put up by Haden and Son, of Trow- 
i bridge. 

ORNAMENTAL Brickwork: CurmNeys.—Mr. 
Henry Childs sends us drawings of twenty-five 
different sorts of bricks made at his own kiln, and 
| which he has had in use several years, such ag 
'chamfered plinth bricks; cornice or base; hollow 
| bricks, to form flue in a 9-inch wall; mullion 
|and jamb for windows; arch bricks, and others. 
|“ Having been very successful,” he says, “in 
|curing smoky chimneys, I am thoroughly con- 
| vinced that, if the chimney is carried high enough, 
‘and the flue of a reasonable size, the only way to 
prevent its smoking is to pay attention to the 
|shape and size of the aperture at the bottom, 
| taking into consideration the kind of fuel used, 
j and ensuring a plentiful supply of fresh air by any 
}convenient means of ventilation. I think it isa 
ivery great error to cover chimney-tops with the 
| many cork-screw contrivances invented now-a- 
j days, but instead would give the smoke free exit 
as soon as possible.” 


ORNAMENTAL Wrnpows.—As the clergy and 
laity are in the habit of spending so much money 
upon stained glass windows in churches, might it not 
under some circumstances be a good plan to adopt 
| photographie pictures—copies, for example, from 
‘the ancient masters, properly selected. The pho- 
| tograph being completed, and also painted, anot her 
piece of glass could be placed on the face of the 
photographic picture, which is on glass, and the 
ledges be cemented together air tight. Thus the 
| picture would be perfectly safe trom all damage 
from the atmosphere.—J. E. M. 








TENDERS. 
| For erecting a tavern and two shops in the Cartain- 
| road, Finsbury. Mr. A. Newman, architect. Quantities 








attack and defence. Considerable sums have been | not supplied :-— 

expended to render the citadel complete in all} EG A en aT ee £2,445 0 0 
respects. Some of the more expensive works here 20 a SE 2,400 . ° 
were contracted for by Mr. Moxon. A new can- Brake ..... asec ee eeeeeneeeess i oe 
teen has been erected at the barracks on the pag a= gene ene 213 0 0 
western heights, and various other works done Stolennan on IEG access ++ 2185 0 0 
connected with them. | GHOER <5 v0 cree ces auasee a 
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‘ fi * ate TO BUILDERS AND SEWER CONTRACTO: 
: For building new National Schools and teachers’ resi Gar NOTICE.—All Communications respect- r RS. 
4 dences, at Littlington, near Royston, Cambridgeshire. + : nia gp ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
‘ M 4 enkel and Edlin, ser . Quantities not ung Advertisements and Subscriptions should be TION as CLER: of WORKS, or FOREMAN BRICKLAYER. 
1 oe supplied :— addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” | He ss thoroughly-experienced, practical man, can take any works by 
pis : ze ~ piece, has built and superintended sewers work in London and 
M William, ......seseeeeeeeeeee sate . : ! No. 1, York-street, Covent-garden, All other | country tor twelve earn, na bad sole charge of very extensive water- 
Ht ’ enero ee ne Communications should be addressed to the |‘Adareuto'R. H. 4, Marsham-sttect, Westminster, 8. W. al 
; f Spee sce: = : : “ Editor,’ and nov to the “ Publisher.” TO MASTER PLUMBERS. 

/ a and Co. .....++++seeeere 650 0 0 Post-office Orders and Remittances should be ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, a 

| ‘ on e6b0beoes 604080% evece “ SITUATION PLUMBER'S LABOURER __& ; « 
¥ f = aaenns puseaensernhenes pos . : made payable to Mr. Morris R. Coleman. suk feet, Welen: Cote heme: Hecmabury-ctrest, Bocomnens. D. 
Boe Ayres and Co. (accepted) ...... 575 0 01 = sciatic cadmas ANT To SLOT a oY 
a AD | ED, c¥ by a Re- 

‘ For Sneyd Parsonage House, Burslem, Staftordshire. VERTISE MENTS. spectable Man, aged 37, as CARPENTER and JOINER, at 


the Bench, Fixing and Jobbing, or as Timekeeper, &c. Could 


Messrs. Ward and Son, architects. Quantities supplied :— measure, and estimate, if required. Country not objected to. 


iti “PJ OBART-TOWN 


set out, 
Wages 


GAS COMPANY, 











< | not so much an object as a probability of a permanency.— 
mend stent eee tere ee ee eeeneees ay ~ : : Tastnania.—MANAGER WANTED.—The person selected will | a. J. 15, tether Bnd New River Head, Clerkenwell, KC m, 
bi REND. c cc cccescesesceaeeisess te | be required to superintend the works, gas-fittings, and office depart- | objection to a job or piece-work. ‘ 
Li Hi GOR kiciccenssetnaseventseds ein SS ments ; the erection of retorts, benches, and gas-holders ; and to see iiailetstiies 
ie bh 1 MEE i cia ics uxcuan uxcce eee 9 0 ~ the ga is ———— - @ proper ee ee ae : TO PLUMBERS AND PAINTERS. 
ea = ngagemnent will be made for three years. ary, ¢ . and ¢ . P . ry 
hi ae Massey Ce ee ee ee 875 2 Ned mg dwelling-house.— Further suction may be learned from AN TED, by a Young Man, a SITU * 
' bE Walley Co evecceceseccserseeee 870 0 0 Messrs. BROWN, DUNN, SALMON, and CO. 31, Threadneedle-street, ATION as PLUMBER, PAINTER, and GLAZIER. Can do 
' MG i dsveccntacbesebevennes 820 0 0 London, E.C. with whom candidates must lodge their application and | gas-fitting, and is willing to make himself gunly useful.— Direct, 
i} cea ee ad 800 0 0 testimonials, on or before SATURDAY, the 3rd of APRIL. J. W.2, Byron-street, Blandford-square, N.W. 
a] OR i ccscnacccnaksesscuvares: “Le London, 20th March, 1858. 





ANTED, by a practical and experienced 

MILLWRIGHT and ENGINEER, a SITUATION as FORE- 

MAN, to superintend either in a manufactory or a mill. No objection 

to the country. Satisfactory references can be given.— Address, by 

letter, to A. M. 10, Platt-terrace, Old St. Pancras-road, King’s-cross, 
.W. 


For stores for the Electric and International Telegraph 
Company, Camden-town. Quantities supplied by Mr. 
D. T. Brown :— 


ANTED, in North Wales as_ working 


Builder's Foreman, an experienced JOINER and CAR- 
PENTER, competent to manage, with strict economy, the building 
and repairs of cottages, farm-buildings, and houses of a higher class.— 
Apply by letter, stating terms, to Mr. 8. D. DARBISHIRE, Post- | ~ 





a 
ibieneasnieninter 








— and Bom... ....cccccocecs —— : ; otfice, Conway. Unexceptionable references as to character and com- PLUMBING 

f OD  5k66000000soreueseoneess 2 petency, indispensable. ‘ . 

(4 Batterbury. sc. aiggs 8 0 ee ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by an 
' M’Lennan and Bird (accepted) 2,885 0 0 ANTED immediately, a Middle-aged ge sn bee me Man, willing to fill up his time with gas- 


, A. B. 10, Robert-street, 


i erence 


For house, in Bishopsgate-street Without. 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 


— Man, as CARPENTER, thoroughly competent to execute 
and take charge of general Estate Work from plans or otherwise, under 
the agent. He must be able to keep accurate accounts of goods en- 
trusted to his care, and of his own and others’ time, and, should the 
party suit, the situation will be permament.—Apply by letter, stating 


&c. if required.—Address 
Bedford-row, W.C. 


ANTED, a SITUATION for a YOUTH 


as JUNIOR CLERK ; has been engaged in builders’ and sur- 





Mr. Lege, 





poe 














’ ‘ WES 2. cccccvccssccccvccvcessdlsgoe @ 0 terms, with references and how and where last employed, E. D. Post- | veyors’ offices about three years. Can write a good hand, square 
' i : DR EERE ceccnen See 8 © office, Burghfield, Reading, Berks. | dimensions, and trace drawings.—Address, J, W. 22, Clarence-road 
2 CRMINOD i cckscccsecsescercae Bie Ss © _ | North, Kentish-town. 
“i Heath and Son.............002 1,595 0 0 ANTRT a r ; | ao ———— 
" reas seed a. ¢ & WANTED, \a Respectable Young Man, to) \\7ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
h : a les aie Be 4 assist in BOOK-KEEPING, &c. in a Decorator's Office.— | = —_ = : : * “ . 
ths Thompson 1.375 0 0 Addre B. 38, Baker-street, P. | CLERK of WORKS, by a competent Person. First-rate 
4 iP ei ei jase geet hi ‘i ee A. B. 3, — nee the ‘orunan-equare. pS hate __ | testimonials given.—Address, A. C. B. Ottice of ** The Builder.” 
, — pn cmcner sane Genial Boece 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
\ JANTED, a SITUATION as Working 


For a pair of semi-detached villas, at Richmond, Surrey, 
for Mr. G. A. Wall. Messrs. Gosling and Hartrup, archi- 


WV ANZED, as WORKING FOREMAN, 
a practical BRICKLAYER; one who has been used to 


country work generally, Good references required.—Apply to Mrs. 


hee ieeins 

















‘ “ts ic ities ied -—— - ; sae = FOREMAN of JOINERS, either in or out of shop, being 
é tects, Twickenham. Quantities supplied : NORRIS, Library, Staines, Middlesex. | practically acquainted with best joiners’ work, stairs, hand-rails, &c. ; 
7 . Sweet and Carless ............€1,680 0 0 USF DEC = : | or to superintend a building, and make working details, having had 
‘ af Gascoyne, a, ee 1,663 0 0 _ + - TO HOUSF DEC ‘ORATORS. are? many years’ experience in the whole of the building trade in general. 
4 F Houghton and Son............ 1,653 0 0 W AN TEI ), by the Advertiser, a SI T if A- Respectable references. — Address, P. H. 9, Upper Bingfield-street, 
’ itd Jacklin 1653 0 0 TION, as PAINTER, GLAZIER, and GAS-FITTER. No | C#ledonian-road, Islington, N. 
| be Sims.. ......... tesseeseseess 1,542 0 0 Diitu—“mwaL ee TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
ais 7. lanes P ” , . x . y 
a Towers (accepted) ............ 1,538 5 0 : mere eat Pa eeS Rae Ne, Wan TED, by a first-rate PLUMBER, a 
aa | TANTE r¢ 2nilders For ‘ a RE} constant SITUATION, No objection to town or country.— 
: : \ ANTED, by a Builder’s Foreman, a RE-| ,fahus, 4B C. Mr. Haggar, 49, Whiteomb-street, Leicester-syuare, 
For proposed works at Halesworth Church, Suffolk. ENGAGEMENT. Is well versed in all branches connected | London. 





Mr. Jeckell, architect :— 
Ringham, Ipswich .... 


with buildings. References undeniable. 


Locality no object.—Address, 
E. R. 40, Zewen-street, City. 


SS RI 
> Raed. 


tiie Le : Sr ee | ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 


cooccess aeee © © 
pica bewes 0 











' Lloyd, Norwich ..... = ° 875 0 | ENGIN EERIN } SURV Y " ND DRAUGHTS ' aged twenty-two, a SITUATION as a handy and useful man in 
/ Spaul and Ollett 858 0 0 | ar N' — rates — sano veneeee PLUMBING, PAINTING, and GLAZING ; not quite practical, but is 
Peebles and White, Derel ; / ANTE] ), a Y oung i lan, to go tO in general a good whitewasher, and well able to make himself 
Wes aX ute, Vercham .. 830 0 0 RIO DE JANEIRO, who periectly understands the practical generally useful and handy in anything required, principally at 
—_— ~ = — use of the theodolite, spirit level, and chain, and is a good draughts- Jobbing. Wages no object. Reference from last employer,— Address, 
; ; For works, 314, Regent-strect. Mr. Charles Broad —, Salary, 1507. per aunum.—Address, D. 10, Post-office, Man- | H. A. 61, Boston-place, Dorset-square, Marylebone, N.W. — 
i ’ 8 . Mr. JAC- | chester. prectimwnihiese Pom, sicrictedhiiann « 


bridge, architect :-— ncn 





— —_— aad TO CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 


Painting, &c. Shop Front. TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 7 ANTED, by a very steady, active Young 

















for the Directors of the Woolwich Steam Packet Com- 
pany. Messrs. Church and Son, Woolwich, architects. 
Quantities supplied :— 


17 ANTED, a SITUATION, by a STONE- 


POTTER, who thoroughly understands the business, such as 


\ 


thrower, turner, moulder-burner, and pipe-flanger, or who would not 


- rr x . . A, 
Foxley coccccer LIS 18 0.... CIS 32 0 / AN TEI ), by the Advertiser, who 1s Man, aged 20,4 SITUATION as IMPROVER in a Carpenter 
C. Fish ........ 110 0 0.... 170 0 0 practically acquainted with the business, a RE-ENGAGE- and Builder's Shop ; has had five years’ practical experience. Wages 
Baker .... fe 7h 160 0 O MENT, as CLERK of WORKS, or to SUPERINTEND WORKS, for a | not an object. He is a clever scholar and writer, and well versed in 
builder. Good references of ability and respectability. — Address, Measurement.—Address by letter only, to E. D. No, 4, Norfolk-street, 
! oe ek ee a X. Y. Z. streatley, near Reading, Berks. Globe-road, Mile-end, London. 
; For construction of dock on Roff’s wharf, Woolwich, i pee rad ice ; 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, a PERMANENT ENGAGE- 


MENT, by a good Plumber and Glazier, who understands the 




















Hy yas- ,&e. Ci oduce a ten-years’ reference. Aged 38. 
fl Extra for object to take a Situation as IN-DOOR MANAGER. This would be a —-* eS an ros — spsacar esiia ™ 8 
4 Wrought-iron gvod opportunity for any one wishing to oo his a ony ae, thes ? Pree it atkins 
: 33 Stone or Bristol ne facturing.—For further particulars, addre + . ‘ r 7 ry mM 7 r . 
_Girders. | TMP *cROWN. ot Mr. Hulett's, Cosh and Horece, Broad-street, Lam. ANTED a SITUATION as CLERK of 
} . Moxon, Dover ........£2,417 0 0....€225 0 0 beth, London, WORKS, or any other useful capacity, by a Young Man, who 
| Allcock, Hertford .... 2,252 10 0.... 220 0 0 = ih foe eae vd nn | his been accustomed to the Timber, Building, and Engineering Trades, 
! re Munday ..... picssncse Been O © 5.5 *S-8 @ e TO DECORATORS. is a good Penman, and quick at Accounts,—Address, W. D. 3, Linton- 
ie Shetborne and Smith., 2,200 0 0.... 238 0 0 J ANTED, by a Lad, aged 17, a SITUA-  * cet New North-road, Islington, N. aR he ithe 
zsomm and Bryon .... 2,158 0 0.... 410 0 0 | TION in the above line, where he will have an opportunity yr Tm J - : ¢ 
i ) PaaS 2.146 0 0.... 353 0 Q | of learning the trade ; has a knowledge of drawing. Wages low. Good ANT ED, by the Advert iser, aged 20, a 
| Nicholson and Sons 2060 0 0 240 0 0 reference.—Address, G. D. 56, Queen-street, Edgware-road, SITUATION as CLERK, TIME or STORE KEEPER; is 
' Knight aes , a Te j ——— willing to make himself useful. Three years’ good character from last 
j Hack and ‘Son’ ep a ; 4 : : bua oo ; : } ” TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. employer.— Address, J. D. 37, Surrey-place, Old Kent-road, 3.E. 
—— 00 w”~”~”~”CC RE eee ee ee ose 994 see > Oa Thy saad acide di , SET eds - SER 
b Houghton and Ley.... 1,948 0 0.... 305 0 0 \V ANTED, by ave ry sober Young Man, | 70 DECORATORS, PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, sc. os 
; 0 SE Raa ‘ 9% aged 21, a8 ! N as an IMP SR in a Carpenter's y pag 4 ict , : 
f if Wardle yor 2 Denes ie AE or Builder's shop. Has just finished his apprenticeship in a provincial A/ AN TE] }, by the Ady e rtiser, an EN 
1 rege tatteeeeeeeee 1,91 0 0.... 240 0 0 | town. Wages no object.— Address, F. B, Mr. BANNISTER, Church- GAGEMENT as FOREMAN (to a widow or otherwise). Has 
Fiper and Son ........ 1,903 0 0.... 270 0 0 street, Chiswick, W. a thorough knowledge of graining, &c. and the trade in all it 
Tongue ............ -- 1,805 0 0.... 216 0 0 | . rae | branches. Country preferred.—Address, G. E. R. Post-office, Chelms 
Dethick (accepted) 1,638 0 0 347 0 0 TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. ford, Essex. 
= oats , nag i 4 | Tv NJ ‘ » 4 . r on — —_——-— —— ee 
a 7 V ANTED, a SITUATION, as CLERK | TO CEMENT FACTORS. 
7 , — . | of WORKS, or GENERAL FOREMAN, by a thorough prac- 4 ‘ Rare . ‘ * ° : 
For the St. Marylebone National Schools. Mr. Thomas tical Man, a good dveughtaman, measure, or take out quantities, and r \HE Adv ertise Yr, a ( /ooper, 18 desirous ot 
Little, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. D. J. | well versed in all the branches, Satisfactory testimonials and re- taking a CONTRACT for REPAIKS of CEMENT CASKS, &c 
PP y & 


Brown :— 
1 With cement 


Address, K. P. Post-office, Caldedonian-road, N, 


| ferences. 


With Bath stone | 


ieterence from the last engagement.—Address, D. R.1, Alfred-terrace, 
Gl ter-street North, Haggerstone, 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 














dressings, dressings. | i ND x pen icelenune 
, Rudkin ............€4,960 17 0....£5,064 17 0 | JANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as GOVERNMENT OFFICES, 
VAnson ............ 4,480 0 ©.... 4,644 0 0 | GENERAL or OUT-DOOR FOREMAN, a CARPENTER by [FYHE Advertiser (the colourist of the first 
Morris and Phillips.. 4,428 0 0.... 4 578 0 0 trade, perfect in the whole of the building branches, having had the Prize Design for the Foreign-office), is willing to undertake the 
Steph « F superintendence of several extensive jobs. First-rate testimonials. : ~ ery hy i RA WINGS yensun- 
ee EEE 4,346 0 0.... 4,451 0 0 y rate. N jecti . - *  GULOURING of COMPETITION and other DRAWINGS, on 
; Bird , ’ | Terms moderate. No objection to the country.—Address, H. H. F. at ‘Address, G. L. BEETHOLME, 1, Millman-street, Bedford- 
i Cc has .* + - sorsseee 4,360 10 0.... 4,468.10 0 19, Clayton-street, Caledonian-road, Islington. . a terms.—Address, G. e a ¥ 
k ubitt and Co....... 4,302 © 0.... 4,419 0 0 | a _ td —— 
Bee rh | > | . PROFE 
vet tines 4079 0 0.... 4154 0 0 | WATANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a| TO THE PROFESSION. 
Myers ‘eases 3,807 0 0... by tod : : l, thoroughly practical, persevering Man, by trade « Builder, HE Advertisers having had many years 
B ewscrececevece ’ seee ’ | having a general knowledge, but accustomed to the working and | ; ; Co ion, C Workin 
Mansfieldand Son .. 3,763 © Oise B86 86 0 management of large saw-mills and other machinery, with a vio | experience in getting up Competition, Contract, and Working 


ri Specifications, takin ut Quantities, measuring Ul’ 
and deal selling-yard attached ; would be found valuable to a large tbs “Pa re ig, eg yin i 

















Hit ; > - Works, Estimating, Land-Surveying, &e. OFFER their SERVICES to 
ve pa nee : = | contractor, builder, building company, or railway works. Undeniable | architects Engineers, aud Surveyors, upon moderate terms.—For 

if | references. No objection to go abroad. — Address, T. Office of ‘‘ The further particulars apply to A. Z. A. care of J. Mabley, 143, Strand, 

‘4 TO CORRESPONDENTS. | ee | London, W.C, 

-— | 





TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, &c. | 
oF Al x x x r * | 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT in Town, HE 
| by a SURVEYOR, who is leaving his present situation ; his | 
been these last three years with a railway company; is also a good 
leveller and draughtsman. Highest testimonials and references.— 
Address, X. A. 14, Arlington-street, Piccadilly. 


TO BUILDERS AND TIMBER MERCHANTS. 
Advertiser, aged 40, who has had many 
years’ experience of these trades in operations of magnitude, 
| and been accustomed to direct and control large numbers of workime!, 
| desires an ENGAGEMENT. He is also an expert accountant, quick 
| correspondent, and generally well educated ; can give first-rate refer- 


. : ences, and security, if required, and is willing to go to any part of the 
TO BRICKMAKERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS. world. — Address, AZ. Archbutt and Co.'s, Accountants, 80, Basing: 


V ANTED, by a practical Brickmaker, a , b=ll-street, Bc. 
SITUATION as BRICKFIELD FOREMAN; has had the | , " 
general management of manufacturing bricks for the London market | = manasa: fem OR CUVEE, BWGINESES. GE 
for upwards of fifteen years. Good references can be had.—Address, | HE Advertiser 18 open to an ENGA P 
Y. C. at Mrs. Osborn’s, near the church, Bromley, Kent. MENT.—Has been four years in the profession. Age, 2— 
| Address, A. B. 22, Osnaburgh-street, Regent’s-park, 





» The completion of Mr. Picton’s article on Modern German Art will 
e given next week. 
Staining Stone.—A reader wants to know “ how to operate on new 
stone so as to give it the appearance of old ; the building under restora- 
tion is of the fifteenth century.” 


Trinity Church, Edinburgh (in to the names given in our 
columns of authors of designs commended (p. 162), two architects 
send us their names as the author of design, marked “ Fides.” We 
postpone, therefore, giving either.—C. R. (what would be gained ?)— 
8. 8. 8.—Dantziec (will find calculations left for him at the office).— 
T. L.—W. 8.—H. D.—W. G.—L. B. N.—G. T.—H. and Sons.—J. W. B— 

\ W. W.—G. and H.—T. J.—Salford.—J. B.—C. B—P. D.—W. H.— 





Aditi 





Oe 








VW7ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT 








W. J. (the number for March 6th)—W. W—T. P.—S. H. G.— | as r 
§ T. EK. K.—G. J.—F. H. (in type).—W. J. P. (ditto). yy ex SHOP ot QUT-DOOR FOREMAN, by an active and prac- JURNITURE DRAUGHTSM AN 
ee ‘ eget , | y experier n, who has the superintendence of all the al essrs. LLOPB and SONS, 15, Par: 
ci “ Booxs a¥D ADDREssm.”—We are forced to decline pointing out | building branches.—References unexceptionable. No objection to the inset ce ne spite t ee ect the hours of FIVE 
a books or finding addresses. | country.— Address, D. F. E. Princese-chambers, Bodford-row. and SIX o'clock, pin. é 
eal 5 
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Marcu 27, 1858. | 


—E—————— 

——~ Ti 
NOHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN 
WANTED.—Must be a first-rate hand at geometrical and 
perspective drawing ; a ready designer, and rapid in execution. It is 
requested that no one will reply to this advertisement, unless his 
qualifications fully answer the foregoing requirements ; and no notice 
will be taken of applications unless they state the salary required.— 


Address, L. X. Y. Office of “ The Builder.” 


N ARCHITECT, of seventeen years’ 








practice, retiring into the ew is oo (—— 
DISPOSING of his FURNITURE and CASTS for 802. is chambers | gctablished ows 
are to let, consisting of three rooms, second floor front.—Apply to Mr. | established practice. London preferred. 


THOMAS MEYER, 61, Lincoln’s-inn Fields. 


THE BUILDER. 219 


NY Person, with slight Architectural 
x Abilities and a capital of One Thousand Pounds, ean either 
PURCHASE, for a small sum, a well-established HORTICULTURAL 
BU SINESS, under an improved system, or conduct the same by Part- 
nership, in London, without risk. The strictest investigation will be 
allowed and expected personally.—Address, under cover, to R. A. Mr. 
Durrant, 1, Holland-place, Kensington. . aii j 











OLES, SHADBOLT, and CO. 
CEMENT and PLASTER MANUFACTURERS, 
LIME BURNERS, 
Brick, Tile, Drain-pipe, Hair, Lath, and Fire Goods 
Merchants, 


ere: ° 
ST. JAMES’S and THORNHILL WHARFS, 
Caledonian-road, London. 








ARTNERSHIP.—To ARCHITECTS and J EENES and PARIAN CEMENTS and 
} F 


SURVEYORS.—WANTED to PURCHASE, a share in a well- RENCH PLASTER, for internal uses. These well-known 
The Advertiser chiefly occu- | hard Stuccves dry quickly, and can be painted upon within a few days. 





TO ENGINEERS, LAND SURVEYORS, AND OTHERS. 


YOUNG MAN, aged 20, having a. 


thorough knowledge of Land Surveying, Levelling, &c. possess 


ing the necessary instruments, and being a good draughtsman, wishes 


an ENGAGEMENT in town or country, temporary or permanent 


pies himself with Gothic architecture.— Address, A. B. care of M Made , 
| Rutherford and Son, 58, Gracechurch street, City, of Messrs. | Souivoenat, Sancketen BAZLEY WHITE and BROTHERS, Mill- 


ee 








ARTNERSHTD oe“ a RTIFICIAL HYDRAULIC or PORT- 
tT} s >. SRWISE. — | LA. Lanp CEMENT combines the valuable qualities of the natural 
, A Gentleman, who is fully conversant with the Architectural Cements with the additional advantage that it greatly excels them in 
Profession, is desirous of purchasing a small bona fide practice in its cementitious properties ; that it is not affected by frost, and does 


References unexceptionable.— Address, L. V. L. Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” London, or of joining a London Architect as Junior Partner.—Addreas, | BOt vegetate in damp situations. Account of COMPARATIVE EX- 





GOOD DRAUGHTSMAN, competent 
to prepare working, finished, and perspective drawings in ——— 
Gothic or Italian, desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT.—Address, B. X. 


Office of “ The Builder.” 


stating particulars, and in confidence, to Z. 4, Kilburn-priory, Edge- PERIMENTS on the strength of this and other Cements (read at the 
ware-road, W. Institute of Civil Engineers), to be obtained from the Makers, JOHN 

BAZLEY WHITE and BROTHERS, Millbank-street, Westminster, 
who prepare one quality only of Portland Cement. 





ESSRS. JOHN and WM. EASTWOOD 








TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 


DRAUGHTSMAN desires a permanent 


PORkTLAN D CEMENT WORKS, 
NORTHFLEET, KENT. 
KNIGHT, BEVAN, and STURGE, 

| Mnaufacturers only of first-class quality, for the home and 


| N are SOLELY engaged in the SALE of 
} Messrs. R. A. ALLEN and CO.'S | 
WHITE and RED FACING BRICKS, and SHAPED GOODs, 


ENGAGEMENT in town or country. Understands design, from their Ballingdon and Californian Works, near Sudbury, Suffolk ; foreign trade 


perspective, detail, and the general routine of an office, Has also 


been Clerk of Works. Salary, two to two and a-half guineas per week 


Good testimonials.—Address, SPECTATOR, care of Mr. Read, No. 14, 


Clement’s-inn, Strand, W.C. 


the EWELL deep BLACK RUBBING and BUILDING BRICKS, Portland Cement is manufactured at these Work ith i 
and the EWELL and CHALFONT dark and bright RED RUBBERS. | reference to its destination, whether for Gadag tae ae 
—— mag Ny tle ny of | for breakwaters, tidal work, or otherwise : 
essrs. C ‘H and Co.'s LONDON WHAR ELV ZRE-RO! 
YELLOW and PALE MALM CUTTERS and FACING BRICKS, ee 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


N ASSISTANT, now with one of the 


first Architects in London, is desirous of a ye in any quantities, by barge alongside. 


MENT. Has had considerable experience in designing, detail, anc 
perspective drawings. No objection to the country.—Address, R. W 
Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


PORTLAN D and ROMAN CEMENT, 

' PLASTER OF PARIS, 

Manufactured by J. M. BLASHFIELD, at Millwall, Isle of Dogs. 
Warehouse, No.1, Wharf, Paddington-basin. 





and KILN GOODS, 
From their Fields at Ware, Hertfordshire. 


COWLEY and KENT BRICKS, 


The usual commission allowed to merchants of the trade from the 
monthly price-lists. 
WELLINGTON WHARF, Belvidere-road, Lambeth ; and 








PRACTICAL CLERK of WORKS is 
desirous of a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Fully qualified to super- 
intend the erection of any extensive works, or measure any works ; 
with first-rate testimonials,—Address, H. Y. T. Office of “ The 


Builder.” 


HE PORTLAND CEMENT WORKS, 
‘ —— Sane J : AS AW ED in 1851, are prepared to 
T S Y r ‘ T supply any quantity of the v best PORTLAND CEMENT, - 
Ll E LI A ’ G R E Y Ss TON E, and factured by them for all the pupae to which Cement is pre do 
ee wae ae a cumuares Orders received at Great Scotland-yard, and at the Works. 


KENT-ROAD BRIDGE, 

















TO ARCHITECTS REQUIRING TEMPORARY ASSISTANCE. 


YOUNG ARCHITECT, having spare time 


| PLASTER, HAIR, LATHS, &c. | 
STAFFORDSHIRE PAVEMENTS & RIDGING. EO. and THOMAS EARLE, CEMENT 
zt MANUFACTURERS, HULL. — Light, Dark, and Portland 


Blue, Red, and Buff Terro-Metallic Paving Tiles of various designs. 


on his hands, would be glad to undertake PERSPECTIVE or Biue and Red Plain and Ornamental Roofing Tiles in great variety. | Cements, equal to any made. Manufacturers also, and dealers in 
other DRAWINGS, either at his own chambers or at the office of any Plain, Rolled, Capped, and Pinnacled Ridge Tiles of different pitch, Plaster, Paris White, Mastic, Hair, Lias Lime, Laths, Slates, and 
Good ref 


Architect requiring temporary assist r 
C.E. R. 14, Clement’s Inn, Strand. 





— Address, 


and Grooved Ridging, with Crest Ornaments, in Green, Blue,and Red, Slate Slabs, Fire-bricks, Grindstones, Cement Chimney-tops, ditto 
for the different periods. Vitrified Stable Pavings, Grooved, of various Vases, Ridging, &c. Paints, Stucco, &c. Marble Merchants and Im- 





TO ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS AND OTHERS. 


TOWN REPRESENTATIVE is 


sizes. Blue Facing Bricks, porters of Pozzolano. 


+ ~ ke, Be. oa mS , VO ear - 
FIRE-BRIC Ss, LUMI Ss, and TILES ONDON and WEST of ENGLAND 


ofall kinds. Pattern goods made to order. 





WANTED by a Manufacturer of a very important class of RED GOODS of every description. [mporters of DUTCH CLINKERS. a4 CEMENT WORKS, Dunball, Bridgwater.—Hydraulic, Portland, 


Architectural Art Works. Energy, good 


requirements, the post may prove advan us.—Address, with 


tageo 
particulars of former employment, to CONSTRUCTOR, Peele’s Hotel, 


Fleet-street. 





TO STONE, SLATE, LIME, AND CEMENT MERCHANTS. 
GENTLEMAN, who has for some time 


t had the entire management of a wharf in the above line, 
and is thoroughly acquainted with every branch of the same, is 
desirous of obtaining a similar SITUATION. The best reference as to 
character and respectability can ‘be given.—Address, by letter, to 
C. A. Crabb’s Post-office, Albany-street, Regent’s-park, N.W. 


TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 
. re YOY T" 

N energetic and qualified ASSISTANT 
: wishes an ENGAGEMENT in a good Office, having been simi- 
larly situated. He is conversant with all the general routine, versed 
in the Pointed styles, finished and working drawings and perspective, 
ready at his pen, can survey, and be highly referred. — Address, 

FIDUS, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 








TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 


FIRST-RATE DRAUGHTSMAN, accus- | 


tomed to prepare finished, working, and detail drawings, and 
superintend works, wishes for a RE-ENGAGEMENT, is well up in 
construction and fittings, and thoroughly understands the duties of an 
architect. Terms moderate.— Address, C. B. 1, Middle-row, Holborn. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 





A THOROUGH LY practical and experienced | 


Man, capable of estimating, wishes for an ENGAGEMENT to 
superintend any PLUMBER'S WORK, &c. in the business. Testi- 
monials undeniable.—Address, A. B. care of Mr. Knight, 38, Newman- 
street, Oxford-street. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


S MANAGING CLERK, a gentleman 


of experience, measurer, surveyor, draughtsman, and general 
office clerk.—Address, SURVEYOR, 4, Hornton-street, Kensington. 


_ TO IRONFOUNDERS. — 
N experienced Moulder, used to piece- 





work, is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN, or to | 


take the whole work of a Foundry at a fixed price.—Address, W. J. 
14, Smith-street, Portland-street, Walworth.—Good reference given. 


ARCHITECTS. 


TO 
GENTLEMAN, who is at present with 
one of the first arehitects in London, is desirous of meeting 
with an ENGAGEMENT as DRAUGHTSMAN, in an Architect's 
Office, either in town or country.—Address, H. L. A. Office of “ The 
Builder.” 








TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 


GOOD DRAUGHTSMAN, who has had 


much practice in drawi maps of towns, hamlets, &c. is | 
desirous of an ENGAGEMENT. Can plot and cast well, and under- | 
stands the various duties of an Office. Aged 22 years.—For specimens 


of work, &c, address F. J. A. F. Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


WORKING FOREMAN of Bricklayers, 


q who has just completed a large public building with mixed 
coloured bricks, would be glad to meet with another EMPLOYER.— 
Address, J. WILLSON, at Dutton’s Temperance Hotel, Wolverhampton. 


TO CARPENTERS AND CABINETMAKERS. 


STEADY and respectable YOUTH, 








o_e 16, wishes to be bound as an IN-DOOR APPRENTICE to | 


an established CARPENTER or CABINETMAKER. A moderate 
premium will be given.—Address, J. H. No. 6a, Rotherfield-street, 
Islington. 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
YOUNG MAN, who has been engaged 


for twelve years with Architects and Surveyors of extensive 
country practice, accustomed to prepare finished and detail drawings 
and specifications, and thoroughly conversant with the routine of the 
profession,tis desirous of ENGAGING in Town, Good testimonials as 
to ability and moral character.—Address, P. 20, Euston-road, N.W. 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND OTHERS. 


THOROUGHLY-EXPERIENCED 

ASSISTANT OFFERS his SERVICES as DRAUGHTSMAN or 

CLERK of WORKS, on derate terms. Refi , &c.—Address, 
A. B. Mr. Stacy's, 34, Clipston-street, Portland-road. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 


YOUNG MAN, at present in the office of 


an eminent London Architect, is desirous of a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT. He has been in the profession nine years: is accustomed to 
prepare finished, detail, and perspective drawings.—Address, X, X. 
Office of ‘ The Builder.” 











address, and punctual atten- 
tion are indispensable, but to an earnest person supplying these 


J. and W. EASTWOOD, Belvidere-road, Lambeth ; and and Roman Cements, Blue and White Lias Lime, lump and 
Kent-road Bridge. ! ee and CO. Dunball, Bridgwater, and 9, North 
| Wharf-road, Paddington. 


HARLES RICHARDSON, ARIAN CEMENT. —This article is val 
J BRUNSWICK WHARF, VAUXHALL, rm eee ce is article 1s vall- 
— > > RANreerne AGT 7 able for internal stucco instead of common plastering, and is 
And 6, SOUTH WHARF, PADDINGTON BASIN. - are - - 

Jatt ta Ab ta > nr we especially adapted to skirtings, flooring on brick arches, &c. &c. It 
COWLEY and KENT BRICKS, per barge, | takes paint in a few hours after its application on walls or laths, is 
alongside, or delivered in any quantities, direct from wharves. —— ee ee ee be Fw caguenl pa ps veered forthwith. A 
‘TT DL r TD omVepnr r 7 wwe ner quality forms a beautiful scagliola, and polishes with any admix- 
SUPERIOR Ww HI rE SU k FOLK F ACINGS, ture of colours.—Manufactured by the Patentees, FRANCIS, BRO- 

Splays, Door-Jambs, Coping Bricks, Stable Clinkers, &c. THERS, and POTT, Cement Works, Nine-elms, London. 

r al Al reia ‘’ 
DARK RED FACINGS, Rubbers, Splays, 


| Paving Bricks, &c. a IL ASTER f Pp “J ¢ > ~ 
chs, &o, ? ieeidicoad LAS of PARIS, unequalled in qualit 
BRIGHT YELLOW MALM FACINGS, and ] cab ain, aaebabend tw Wo RLAR, Seek eae 
Cutters, of the best quality. Mean and Pale Malm Seconds, Pick- Newark, Notts. 
ings, Paviors, &c. 
BLACK HEADERS, Glazed and Unglazed. = 
BEART’S PERFORATED BRICKS. 
STAFFORDSHIRE BLUE VITRIFIED 
BRICKS, and Channelled Stable Bricks. Red, Blue, and Buff Terro- 
Metallic Paving Tiles. Plain, flanged, rolled-top, and ornamental 
grooved Ridging, &c. Broseley Tiles. | 
FIRE GOODS, Newcastle, Stourbridge, 
and Welsh Fire Bricks; Tiles, Lumps, Fire Clay and Flue Linings, 
any Pattern Brick, &c. made to order. 














O ARCHITECTS and BUILDERS.— 


T. TRELOAR, 42, LUDGATE-HILL, 


anufacturer, 
SUPPLIES COCOA-NUT FIBRE MATTING, DOOR-MATS, 
HASSOCKS, &c. 
ef the best quality on the most reasonable terms. 
Warehouse, 42, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


Pat k eT E r | YARPAULINS for COVERING ROOFS 
TERRA-COTTA CHIMNEY -I OTS, V ases, _ during Repairs, SCAFFOLD CORD, and every description of 
| Trusses, Garden Border Edging, &c. ROPE used by Builders upon the lowest terms. Marquees and tem- 
SLATES, best quality from the Bangor quarries. PoTry Awning» on sale or hire. Orders per post receive the most 


fs ae i. ie ee i ~ st prompt attention. 

YORKSHIRE STONE. Tooled Paving, Sills, H. PIGGOTT 
Steps, Sinks, Coping, &. ; Sawn Slab for Hearths, Jambs, &c. 5, F. treet, Cit aon ' . ‘ ‘ h ; . 

TILES—Pan, Plain, Ornamental Roofing, *” *° st i ees eS nen, So hee Eagan 
Paving, Oven, Mathematical, &c. A great variety of Red and White 
Goods always kept in Stock. | 

GLAZED VITRIFIED SEWAGE PIPES, 
| Closet Pans, Syphons, Stench Traps, &c. . and Barrow Maker, has constantly on hand brick, dobbin, and 
| GREY STONE and CHALK LIME. — — spring _ _ also ~ mam lig Rt nage: — 

ED . restles, steps, and other le implements for builders, con rs 

BLUE LIAS LIME, Ground, or m Lump, and decorators, on the most improved principles and low prices, . 
| from Stockton, Wilmcote, Leicester, or Aberthaw. P | Scaffolding, Ladders, Barrows, Steps, Trestles, &c. Lent on Hire. 

CEMENTS, Koman, Portland, Parian, Lias, The new Price Lists ne will be forwarded 
Bath, Keene’s, &c. ‘ G. ELL, 279 and 280, EUSTON-ROAD, N.W. 

PLASTER of Paris, fine and coarse, of best —emes : 

. * | ® e cr ¥ 

quality, at reduced prices. | AN Unlimited SUPPLY of SPRING 

HAIR, Laths, Sand, Ballast, &c. WATER from the Chalk, can be had within Twenty Miles of 

> 
IMPORTER OF DUTCH CLINKERS. London.—Addresss, M. Post-office, Romford, Essex. 


All kinds of Building Materials sent by rail the same day as = . rm 
ordered. tars O ROAD CONTRACTORS and OTHERS. 
ROAD MATERIALS — Guernsey Granite, ONE THOUSAND YARDS of HARD CORE, or PICKING, for 
Kentish Flints and Kentish Rag Stone, broken and unbroken. Road Making, put on board barges, free of expense.—Apply to JAMES 
Tenders given for any quantity. SUMMERSELL, Contractor, Shot Tower Wharf, Commercial-road, 

| N.B. Landing Wharf and Drawing Dock at Vauxhall. Lambeth. 








CARTS, VANS, WAGGONS, LADDERS, BARROWS, &c. 


EORGE ELL, Cart Wheelwright, Ladder, 











LUE LIAS LIME.—Messrs. GREAVES 


and KIRSHAW having completed their Works on the Birming- 

ham and Oxford Line of the Great Western Railway, at Harbury, are 

now prepared to supply LUMP and GROUND LIME of the best 

quality, direct from the kilns, to all the Stations on the Great Western 

Railway. Greaves’s Blue Lias Lime. Portland, Bath, and Lias 
Cement. | 
Works at Harbury, Stockton, and Wilmcote.—Office at Warwick. 


MOKY CHIMNEYS.—tThe best 
J cure is KITE’'S PATENT VENTILATING and 
SMOKE-CURING ALBERT CHIMNEY-CAPS, suited 
to any style of architecture. 200 on BUCKINGHAM 
PALACE, 150 on St. James's Palace, 50 on Claremont 
Palace, 50 on Windsor Castle, 200 on the Western 
Heights Barracks, Dover ; in use also en the halls and 
mansions of the nobility, Government Offices, Club- 
ee houses, &c.; also extensively adopted by the public in 
gh 3 ae ms general. Price 25s. 30s. and 35s. each. 
| M“< ARTHY, C ARMAN, and SAND eoke eee game | on a < aoe postage. 
and CEMENT MERCHANT, Whitefriars Wharf, Whitefriars, Stamps to JAMES BARTON, lronworks and Manufactory a wo 
| Fieet-street, City. Sand from above or below Bridge, delivered by the PATENT ao ee me and ENAMELLED MANGERS, 370, 
yard or per barge. Ballast, screened or unscreened, by the yard or per Oxford-street, London, W. 
barge. Stocks, Lime, and Old Bricks. Dry Rubbish delivered, per ———-——— P 
Fy ; i + ae 
barge, in any quantity, alongside the Thames. | MOKY CHIMN EYS.—PI LBEAM S 
eat te a a PATENT DOUBLE-CHAMBERED SMOKE-PREVENTING 


siecle - itieans ss 
TKINSON’S CEMENT, so long known CHIMNEY-POT—Price 30s. A prospectus = be tg on — 
and esteemed in London for plastering purposes, is a quick- cation to the Offices of Mr. A. PILBEAM, Architect, 18, 4 bo ” 


| setting Cement, that requires no colouring. Sold exclusively by JOHN Adelphi, London, 


| BAZLEY WHITE and BROTHERS, Millbank-street, Westminster ; : x one . 
pie i inten DILBEAM’S PATENT DOUBLE-CHAM- 
BERED CHIMNEY-TOP, as applied to existing Chimney-pots. 


EMENT. —ROMAN and PORTLAND | Price 15s.; Kitchen, 16s. — Apply at the Offices of Mr. A. PILBEAM, 


J CEMENTS, and PLASTER of PARIS, manufactured by C. J. Architect, 18, Adam-street, Adelphi, W.C. 
HILTON, can be had in any quantity, wholesale and retail, at his | —_—— ¥ 
eee See ee er eee eee | DENT, sole Successor to E. J. Dent in all 

ory, Faversham, Kent. . : . 5 
y . i ran tage: t Rights and Business, at 61, Strand, and 34 and 35, 
N.B. These Cements supplied for shipment, on advan ous terms. ovel a Sy po de oe ee Som ag ee pe Se 
< r + | Wharf, Chronometer, Watch, and Clock Maker to the Queen and the 
OHNS & CO’S PATENT PERMANENT | Prince ‘consort, and Maker of the GREAT CLOCK for the HOUSES of 
STUCCO WASH (perfectly non-alnorbent), STUCCO, CEMENT, | FARLIAMENT. Tovey Yor nc tches, atx Guineas; Church 
STUCCO PAINT.—CLARK and BENGOUGH, Manufacturers, Grand Clocks, with ‘Compensation Pendulum, 85%, No ection with 33, 





























— Canal Bridge, Old Kent-road,—Office, 4, George-yard, Lombard- | Cockspur-street. 
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O ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS. 

Mr. J. W. WILKINS, Ingénieur Géométre, Temple Chambers, 

Fleet-street, E.4 Lever de Plans, Devis, et tous travaux relatifs aux 

Chemins-de-fer, Canaux, Drainage, Routes, &c. exécutés dans toutes les 
langues, et pour toutes les parties du monde E 

Surveys, drawings, and estimates, for engineering works, and con- 

tractors’ quantities, tracings, &c. prepared with despatch, on reason 

able terms. 








ESTABLISHED 1838, = 
a r . oa J vw = a * ” . 

ONEY LENT for Two Years, One Year, 
I or Six Months, upon Personal, Freehold, Leasehold, or other 
available Security, without Mortgage or Insurance, from 52. to 5007, 
repayable by Weekly, Monthly, or Quarterly Instalments.—FINS 
BURY LOAN OFFICE, 144, St John-street-road, Clerkenwell, E.C. 
Open daily All communications strictly confidential. 

T T 1G T YD QW 
OAN and INVESTMENT AGENCY 
J ASSOCTATION.— CHIEF OFFICE, 9, ADAM-STREET, 
STRAND, W.C.—Loans of any amount, from 20/7. on real and other | 


securities. 140,000/. trust funds ready to be invested. | 
R. T. JOPLING, Actuary. | 








PRICES. | 
Genuine White Lead, 22s. per ewt. ; Linseed Oil, 2s. 6d. ; Turpentine, 
%. 24. ; Boiled O11, 2s. 94.; Pale Oak Varnish, 7s. 6d. ; Carriage, 12s. ; 
Copal, 14s. per gallon. Dry and Ground Colours, Brushes, &c. &c. for 
Cast 


((OLOURS and VARNISHES at REDUCED | 


2 
F. LANGTON’S, 143 and 144, Whitecross-street, St. Luke's, E.C, 
and 125, Tottenham-court-road, W. 


x 7 TTR Da - r 

O BUILDERS, PAINTERS, &c. — OAK 

GRAINING in OLL, 44d. per yard, in quantities not leas than 

sixty yards Church writing done in the Elizabethan style. 
Reference given.— Apply to C. PETTET, 12, Maida-hill, Paddington 





TO PAINTERS, BULLDERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 
T ‘HE BEST MARKET on the south side of 
- the River, for 
+ or 

GENUINE OLD GROUND WHITE LEAD, 

LINSEED-OIL, TURPS, VARNISH, and COLOURS | 

of every description, is 
SIMPSON and COS, 
53 and 54, London-road, Southwark, 
A price list sent on application, 





TO MASONS, BUILDERS, &c. &e 
x y serpy TOT TD ” e 

TNHE WESTMINSTER MARBLE COM- 

_ PANY, Earl-street, Holywell-street, Westminster, SUPPLY 
the TRADE with every variety of MARBLE WORK. Slabs and 
Blocks Sawn and Worked by their Patent Machinery. Orders, how- 
ever limited, will have prompt attention, at unprecedented low 
prices. Commission allowed to the trade. Oninibuses pass the Works 
every ten minutes, to and from the City. 





.np or ° 
LABASTER! ALABASTER!—This 
beautiful material, from the quarries, Humberstone, near 
Leicester, surpassing in cuality, and variety and richness of colour, 
the best Italian alabaster, is now being extensively used by architects 
in the internal decoration of churches and mansions. It takes and 
sustains a most brilliant polish, and exceeds in appearance many of 
the most costly marbles, at a far less price. It can be supplied in 
blocks of any dimensions, and in polished slabs. Specimens, full 
particulars as to price, and reference to works already executed, on 
application to CLEMENT FARMER, Agent, Victoria Works, Hum- 
berstone, near Leicester. 





‘ Ty C < Tv Al ¥ 
O SCULPTORS, MASONS, BUILDERS, 
_ &e.—B. FABBRICOTTI, of Carrara (Italy), Importer of all sorts 
of Marble, keeps a constant well-supplied Stock of Marble, in Blocks, 
at the under-mentioned Wharf, comprising STATUARY, VEINED, 
VEINED PAONAZZO, SICILIAN, DOVE,—all the produce of his 
own Quarries at Carrara. Bardilla, Black and Gold, Sienna, Greotte, 
St. Anne's, Vert des Alpes, Breocia, &e. &e.; Vases, Monuments, Gar 
den and Gallery Statues manufactured in Italy ; and takes Contracts 
for ali the above sorts of Marble to any extent connected with the 
Trade. 

Carrara Wharf, Thames-bank, Pimlico ; and 150, Leadenhall- 
street, City. 


’, ? 7 
pons BAZLEY WHITE and BROTHERS, 
MARBLE MERCHANTS, 
MILLBANK-STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
Marble of all kinds and of best quality, in Block and Slab. 
Marble Mortars &c. 


‘ XY RANITE.—King William and Nelson 

Monuments, Plinth and Steps of the Royal Exchange, and 
Terrace: at the Crystal Palace. Supplied by the Haytor Company 
under Royal Charter. For terms, apply to Mr. C. HOAR, Hayter 
Granite Office, 4, Millbank-row, Westminster. 














R A NIT E.—The Cheesewring Granite 
> Company (Limited), Liskeard, Cornwall. 
London Agents—TREGELLES and TAYLOR, 54, Old Broad-street. 
Manager—JAMES J. TRATHAN, Liskeard. 
This Granite is selected for the New Westminster-bridge. 
ANSOME’S SILICEOUS STONE.—AIl 
) kinds of ARCHITECTURAL EMBELLISHMENTS executed in 
this beautiful and indestructible material, at prices not exceeding the 
opdinary Cements 
Full particulars furnished on application te 
Mr. FRED, RANSOME, 
Whitehall Wharf, Cannon-row, Westminster; or Patent Stone 
Works, Ipswich. 


© BUILDERS and OTHERS. — ONE 
THOUSAND CHIMNEY-PIKCES kept in Stock, at prices from 


6s. each. _W. B. WILKINSON and Co. Manufacturers, Prudhoe-street, 
Neweastie-on-Tyne. 
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AWDON HILL STONE is the BEST 
E BUILDING STONE in the MARKET.—Architects would do 
well to specify Rawdon Hill Stone for their works. The mansion of 
the Earl of Harewood, the Leeds Town Hall, the Bank Buildings, 
Albion-street, Leods, and numerous other public works are built of 
thig stone. Large stocks at No. 3, Stone Depot, King’s-cross, and 
Victoria Stone Wharf, Isle of Dogs. — Address, TRICKETT and 
PERKIN, Quarry Owners, Headingley, Leeds; or SAMUEL 
TRICKETT, Victoria Stone Wharf, Isle of Dogs, E. 


BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 


ANDELL and 
QUARRY MEN and STONE-MERCHANTS, 
3 


List of prices at the Quarries and Depots, also cost for transit to any 
part of the kingdom, furnished on application to Bath Stone Office, 


Corsham, Wilts, 


TILLIAM 8S. LAWRI 
Stone Mer hant, Stapleton Office—10, Merchant-street 
Bristol.—Ail descriptions of Steps, Landings, Troughs, Tombs, Curb 





Conham, on the Avon, near Bristol. 


SAUNDERS, 


Pennant 





wreyyy o 
ITTLE CASTERTON 
d Apply for prices, &c, to 
FRAS. and OCTS. N. SIMPSON, STAMFORD; 
and see Specimens at the Office of 
Messrs. PINDER, SIMPSON, and SONS, 
29, Saville-row, London. 


FREESTONE.— 





THE BUILDER. 





[ Marcu 27, 1858, 
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AEN and AUBIGNY STONE 

J P. FOUCARD, Stone Merchant and Quarryman. Cargoes 

shipped to order from Caen to any port. Contracts taken for any 

vuantities, Depots: Granite Wharf, Hast) Greenwich ; Lett’s Wharf, 

Waterloo-bridge. Office: No. 246, High-street, Southwark, near the | 
Town -hall. 


a ¥ wel ’ T > 
TIXIMBER and SLATES. — Regent’s Wharf, 
Mill-wall, Poplar, FE. near West-India South Doek. 
JOHN EADES solicits the attention of builders and others to the 
undermentioned low prices for his Deals, Battens, Flooring, Plaster | 
Laths, and also his Welsh Roofing, Slates, and Slate Slabs, which for 
quality and price, are not to be aurpaseed by any other house, 
Yellow deals, from 207. per 120--12 ft. 3 in. by 9 in. 
Spruce ditto , 177. , ” ve 
Battens al a 12 ft. by 24 in. 
Prepared flooring from 12s. per sqnare. 
Ceiling and plaster laths, from 28s, per load, 
Roofing Slates. 


Duchess 24 in. by 12 in. 117. Os. per mille of 1,200. 
Small ditto 22in. by llin. 8 15 ~ » 


Countess ®in. by lin. 6 15 pA 90 
Small ditto 18in. by 1l0in. 5 5 af an 

Ditto 18in. by Sin. 4 15 o °° 
Ladies lin. by Sin. 3 15 » 


Slate slabs sawn all round and planed on one side :— 





-in. 2-in. @h-in. 2$-im. 
From 5 to 10 ft. ineaehslab, at perfoot 5d. 6d. 8d, od. 
po ISTE. and OVET.. 2. .vceccccnecs coves 7 8 il 12 





JADDING ru ROL GR wae acy ; 

. LAND TO LET, on the most eligible of this estats* 
out in the most attractive manner, adapted for houses Foon 
class, and havin, ae connate gardens several acres in extent 
Terms liberal.—For p! and particulars apply to Mr. PHILIP 


WILKINSON, Architect, 74, Connaught-terrace, Edgeware-road, W 
SERED EREUNEnareeerigmrem ae nee 
Tf\O BUILDERS and OTHERS. — Lower 

. Norwood.—TO BE LET, on Building Lease, for 99 years, a 
PIECK of LAND, with frontage of 80 feet by 250, on the High Road 
from London to Croyden.--For particulars apply by letter to A, B. 


210, Tooley-street. 
N.B. A sinall portion of meney can be advanced by the Freeholder, 
oh senate men 


r}.O BE SOLD or LET, most desirable and 


extensive FREEHOLD MANUFACTURING PREMISES, of 
18,500 feet area, situate in one of the most important districts at, the 
east end of the metropolis, consisting of an extensive range of light 
and commodious warerooms, lofts, and cellaring, good stabling, and 
large yard, with two carriage entrances, £e. here is also a large 
cireular brick shaft, engine-house, and steam apparatus, counting. 
houses, and five substantial dwelling-houses, &c. embracing on the 
whole a frontage of 93 feet by a depth: of 210 feet. Part let, and the 
remainder in hand,.—For particulars, apply to Mr. HERNE, Surveyor 
17, Change-alley, Cornhill. F 


Wigton - adjoining Epping Forest, 


LAND TO BE LET for BUILDING SES, at a very 

















W and J. FREEMAN, Merchants in the 
e various descriptions of STONE, GRANITE, and SLATE, 
for Engineering and Building purposes, Supplies direct from the 
Quarries, by vessel or railway. Direct communication with the prin- 
cipal ports for EXPORTATION. Wharf prices, and estimates for 
special contracts, including quarry work or other labour, forwarded on 
application,—Office, 27, Millbank-street, London, 8.W. 


r Al T 7 7 Tv ’ - 
\ ARKET WHARF, REGENTS-PARK 
A BASIN. WEST-END DEPOT for Vorkshire Paving, Port- 
land and Derby Stone, Bangor Slates, Slabs, &c, Also Bricks, Lime, 
Cement, Plaster, Tiles, Laths, and Fire Gooda. SCOLES and WOOD 
invite the attention of Builders, Masons, and others, to their Stock as 
above, where everything will be charged at the lowest prices. Head- | 
stones, ledgers, steps, landings, &c, cut on the shortest notice, 

Country orders promptly attended to 


¥ ry ‘ =] ~ | 

V ALENTIA SLATE SLABS.— 

The Valentia Slab Company invite attention to their Slabs, 
now supplied of very large dimensions and of superior quality, They 
have been used at the British Museum, National Gallery, Bethlehem 
Hospital, various Lunatic Asylums, the Ordnance Works, Model 
Prison, Pentonville, and other Penitentiaries ; Matting Floors in Bed- 
fordshire and Hertfordshire, Breweries, the Race Stand at Brighten, 
Portsmouth Barracks, and are kept in Stock in large qnantities by 
Messrs. FRREMAN, Millbank-street ; and at Messrs, BRABY'S, Belvi- 
dere-road, where terms may be obtained, 





’ an 
OBINSON’S SLATE ROLL RIBBING, 
j for HTPS and RIDGES. 

This Ribbing, being manufactured by Patent Machinery, is much 
superior to that made in the ordinary manner. It is much cheaper, 
neater, and more durable than lead, and not likely to be stolen, as 
metal often is. Price lists forwarded on application. A truck-load, of 
5 tons, sent carriage free to any Station on the North-Western Rail 
way, or any line communicating with it. To be had of the principal 
slate merchants throughout England, and of | 

A. A. ROBINSON, Bow Bridge, Stratford, London, EB. 
and Victoria Londen Docks. 
Roofing slates from the best cuarries, and every description of plain 
and enamelled slate work executed. 


~ al 
ESTMORLAND PALE GREEN 
SLATE.—T. MANDALL begs to acquaint Architects, Build- 
ers, and Others, that he has on hand a good STOCK of ROOFING 
SLATES, ready for shipment, or to transmit by rail to any part. Best 
quality, 4%. per ton at the Works,—All orders addressed to THOMAS 
MANDALL, Quarry Propr‘etor, Coniston, Windermere. 


M AGNUS’S ENAMELLED SLATE 
l obtained the Medal of the Society of Arts, the Prize Medai at 
he Great Exhibition, 1851, and Two First-class Medals at the Paris 
Exhibition. 

Trashy imitations of this beautiful material are being palmed upon 
the public 
“ MAGNUS ” is upon each article. 














Chimney-pieces, billiard-tables, table-topa, baths, wall-linings, &c, | 
a new Illustrated Catalogue of which can be had at the Pimlico Slate | 


Works, 39 and 40, Upper Belgrave-plaee, Pimlico, 8.W. 


SPHALTE—TRINIDAD— 
Rendered of uniform consisteney by steam power. 
{for every description of Building, Railway 





PREPARED 1 and Agricuitural Work. 
TEMP { for every purpose, situation, and export to 
, FRED ( every climate. 


The Trade supplied on advantageous terms, and estimates given 
for works of any maguitude ; also for 
LAYING TAR PAVEMENT. 


THOMAS HARRISON, 
ASPHALTE, WHITING, AND PAINT WORKS :— 
Cam bridge-Heath Wharf, Hackney ; 
Sunderland Wharf, Rotherhithe ; 
City Offices, 19, London-street, B.C. opposite 
the Blackwall Railway. 


‘ 4 + oa 
SPHALTE, FOREIGN and BRITISH, 
for FLAT ROOFING and every description of PAVING, 
especially in damp situations. 
FROM @. 64. PER SQUARE YARD. 
Country Builders supplied with Asphalte for Footings and 
Barn Fleors, with instructions for using it. 
Apply te JOHN PILKINGTON, Polouceau and Limmer Asphaite 
Office, Monument-chambers, 14, Fish-street-hill, London. 
N.B, Importer of the PURE ROCK ASPHALTE, from the LIMMER 
Mines in Hanover. 





a 
(1ROGGON and COMPANY, 
Manufacturers of 
PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING, 

BOILER, RAILWAY, SHEATHING, and INODOROUS FELT, 
For Damp Walls and Lining Iron Honses, 

2, DOWGATE-HILL, London ; and 2, GOREE PIAZZA, Liverpool. 





GC RAND SURREY CANAL. — Eligible 
VW PLOTS of GROUND at Camberwell and Deptford TO LET, for 


Factories and Wharfs. The Cana) Dues have lately been mneh reduced. 


Particulars at the Company's Office, St. Helen's-place, Biahopagate, | 


E.C.—By order, G. W. HEISCH, Secretary, 
23rd March, 1858. 
| - 
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BUILDING LAND TO BE LET, upon long 

Lease, at moderate ground-rent. and direct from the free- 
holder, in the following excellent situations :—Denmark-hill, Canon, 
bury, Camberwell, Norwood, Peckham, St. John's-wood, Holloway, &e. 
Respectable parties will have great facilities afforded them.—Apply 
to ARTHUR ASHPITEL, Esq. Architect, 2, Poet’s-corner, 8 
JAMES-EDMESTON, Jun, Esq. Architeet, No. 5, Crown-ceurt, Old 
Broal-street, E.C. 





Ashblar, Paving, &c, on sale at the Stone Quarries, Stapleton, and at 





r rym ¥ T » 
O BRICKMAKERS, BUILDERS, and 
OTHERS.—TO BE LET, on Lease on Royalty, BRICKWORKS, 
ready for immediate operation. The clay, in its natural state, is 
adapted for making the finest White Suffolk Facing Bricks, and is 
situated in a locality near rail and river to supply the London mar- 
| kets. Contracts can at once be taken for supply. Valuation easy, and 
| plant good. Good building sites and demand for houses near the land. 
| Apply by letter, H. 42, Fish-street-hill, City. 


Architects are therefore requested to see that the name of | 


-; or te 


te ground-rent, in the rural and healthy village of Leytanstane 
freehold and land-tax redeemed. Terms, ninety years, direct from 
the freehoider. Two minutes’ walk from the Leytonstone Station, on 
the Woodford and Loughton Railway, with terminus at Fenchurch- 
street and Shoreditch. Capital frontage road, with main sewer. The 
land is dry, has a gravelly subsoil, and is well adapted for detached or 
semi-detached villas.—For terms and particulars apply to Messrs 
— Surveyors, Land Agents, and Auctioneors, 5, Whitehall, 
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\ ETROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET.— 
A . SHOPS TO BE LRET.-—The Markets Improvement Committee 
will meet at Guildhall, on WEDNESDAY, the 7th day of APRIL, 1858, 
at ONE o'clock precisely, to receive TENDERS for RENTING the 
SHOPS, on the ground-floor of the Queen's Arms and the City Anns 
Hotels.-Further particulars can be obtained at the Architect's Office, 
Guildhall. MEREWRTHER, 
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O BUILDERS of VILLAS. TO BE 

- LET, SEVERAL ACRES of LAND, in plots, in the most 
choiee st icm at Sn brook, two minutes’ walk from the Station, 
on the Woedford Railway to Fenchureh-street. The soil is crave! 
and the ground covered with splendid evergreens.— Applications arc 
on hand for houses on lease, to pay, exclusive of ground-rent, about 
7 per cent.—Apply to Mr. NOBLE, Surveyor, Woodford; or to Mr. 
NISSEN, at 43, Mark-lane, Londen. 











TI\0 BUILDERS and OTHERS. — LAND 


TO BK LET on Building Leases, close to a railway station on 
the high road, within a quarter of a mile of the market-place ima 
manufseturing town, twenty-nine miles from London, where houses 
are much in request, and one hundred would be tenanted as seon 
asfinished, Advances, if required.— Apply to Mr. BARNETT MEYERS, 
Mill-lane, Tooley-street, London. 

x Al v T » 
YREEHOLD GROUND, RED-CROSS- 

STREET, CITY, TO BE LET ona Building Lease,---For particu 
lars apply to Mr. D, HUGHES, Solicitor, 14, Gresham-street ; or to 
Mr. EK. SWANSBOROUGH, Architect, 25, Broad-street Buildings, (tity 


YO BUILDERS.—Within eight miles of 


Londen Bridge, TO LET, close to a station, with splendid 








| views over the most beautifol parts of the counties of Kent and 


Surrey, several PLOTS of LAND for villas, to cost 1,800/. the pair, 
and single houses to cost 1,400%. each ; excellent pipe drainage, an 
goodsupply of water. Liberal advances made to respectable builders 
possessed of capital and credit. The houses now finished are let t 
good tenants at 100/, a year each.— For full particulars, apply at Mr. 
A. C. HOOK’S Offices, Land Agent and Surveyor, 13a, Great George- 
street, Westauinster, 8.W. 
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K REEHOLD LAND for SALE, at STAN- 
WELL, 24 miles from Staines, nine acres, adapted for public or 
private institation, ar house building in general, or cemetery ; 14 mile 
from Ashford Station, on Staines line, and 15 miles from London 
For terms, inquire of Mr. SWAINE, 185, Piceadilly; or for sight, o 
| present tenant, Mr. BR. FP. SIDWELL, Stanwell. 
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HARF.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, a 
CEMENT, BRICK, and TILE WHARF, situate near Battier 

sea-park, The wharf is spacious, and a timber trade might ad)var 
tag ly be introd 1. There is a good street and river frontage, 
| and «a The premises are held on a long lease, 
atthe low rental of 301. per annum.— Address, H. POTTER, Seedsman, 

Ferringdon-street, 
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PO BUILDERS.—ASHBURNHAM 
| ESTATE, GREENWICH.—There are a few PLOTS of GROUND 
| om this-estate, situated in best part of Greenwich, about three 
minutes’ walk from the railway station, TU BB LET, Advances can 
ibe had, if required. — Apply to Mr, J. E. FLAY, 4, Lavender- 
terrace, Wandsworth-road, 5.W. 
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{/REEHOLD BUILDING LAND, TO BE 
LET or 8OLD.—A PLOT of vory eligible BUILDING LAND, 
situate in Upper Kennington-lane, suitable for second or thirdclass 
houses, and well worthy the attention of capitalists or builders.— For 
particulars, apply to Messrs, SHUM, WILSON, and CROSSMAN, 
Solicitors, 3, King’s-road, Bedford-row ; and Messrs, WARING and 
BLAKE, Architects and Surveyors, 42, Parliauwent-etreet, West 
minster ; and 20, Pratt-street, Lani beth. 


ULWICH WOOD.—-BUILDING 


GROUND. Eligible Plots of Land for building Villas upor 
this property, in the immed neighbourhood of the Crystal Palace 
and of the Gypsy-hill Btation on the West Hud Railway, may now be 
obtained.—Apply to Mr. HART, at the Accountant's Office, Crysta! 
Palace. 
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V ALUABLE FREEHOLD ESTATE, West 
| of Landon, fonr miles from Hyde-park and Kensington -gardens, 
TO BE LET, on building leases, aa detached or semi-detached ¥ ills 
residences, 
| ARLINGTON-PARK ESTATE, 
Situated on the south aide of the high Western-road, in the Parish ct 
Chiswick, containing about EIGHTEEN ACRBS of LAND, on a yravel 
| soil, beautifully weeded with fine old timber, good water, and per eet 
| drainage, with epen view of Gardens and country all reund. Near the 
Horticultural and Kew Gardens, Kew and Chiswick Railway statiobs, 
from whenee trains, boats, and omnibuses pase to the City and West 
end.—Apply te H. & KENDALL, Bay. Architect, No, 1, Spring-gardens, 
ng -eress. 


{REEHOLD BUILDING LAND, adapted 


eB for public institutions or private enterprise, adjoining West 
bourne-park, Paddington, and surrounding the beautiful church of 
All Saints.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, about EIGHTEEN ACRES of 
FREBHOLD BUILDING LAND, in one lot or in plots, new almost 
the only open spet upon whieh a large sum has been expended in 
laying out roads, constructing sewers, &c. for the formation of « firet- 
elass district which has been allotted tu the chureh ; but it i* pre 
sumed that this admirable loeality will suggest important sites for 
public buildings, so much sought for in immediate proximity to the 
west end of the metropolis, and affording the prespect of a large return 
for enterprise.—-Full particulars may be known on application te Mr 
oe Piazza, Covent-garden, W.C:; at whose Offices 4 plan may 
e seen. 
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(‘ ARPENTERS' COMPANY.—A large 
_/ FREEHOLD ESTATE, belonging to this Company, situate at 
STRATFORD, near the rail atation, and suitable for manufactortes 
and workshops, TO BE LET, fora long term, either in large or s™® 
plots. The property is exonerated from land-tax, and free from tithe. 





For particulars apply to Mr E. B. JUPP, Clerk's Office, Carpenter™ 
hall, Londou-wal!), 








